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Kieligious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Memoir of the Rev. Samuel B. In- 
gersoll. 


SamuEL B. INGERSOLL, was born 
at Salem Mass. Oct. 13,1785. He 
was the son of pious parents, and ded- 
icated in infancy to God. His child- 
hood was passed, for aught we know, 
with nothing particularly remarkable. 
At the age of seventeen he devoted 
himself to a seafaring life, in which 
he continued about ten years, till he 
was advanced to the post of com- 
mander. He was, like the great 
body of sailors, thoughtless for the 
most part, on the subject of his spirit- 
ual interests, and indulged himself in 
the usual excesses common to that 
class of people. The God of his fa- 
thers however did not forget him in 
«| his wayward course, but remem- 
sered his covenant; and what was 
‘ommitted to him could not be lost. 
a the year 1809, Mr. I. was brought 
oy the providence of God to the bor- 
ders of a watery grave by a shipwreck. 
Eternity was now full in view, and as 
he thought, just at hand. His mind 
was filled with awful forebodings of 
the wrath to come; and he resolved 
that, should he ever see land again, 
he would devote himself to the ser- 
vice ot God. 

When arrived on shore, his con- 
duct shewed that this resolution was 
“Oot, as in similar cases it too often is, 

mere resolution of despair, which 
vanishes with the danger that produ- 
cedit. It was wrought in his soul by 
‘he Spirit of God. After being de- 
‘alned for a long time at Gottenburg, 
7@ returned to America. He appear- 
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ed very much depressed in spirits ; 
but as he stayed only a week at home, 
did not make known the real cause 
of his depression. Having a lucra- 
tive offer, he sailed again for Europe. 
Soon after leaving the port he lost the 
mate of his vessel—an event which 
laid new hold of his feelings. He 
now prayed for the first time in the 
presence of others, performed the fu- 
neral rites of his friend, and commit- 
ted his body to the deep. From this 
time, morning and evening prayers 
were offered on board the ship. 

The following is the conclusion of 
one of his communications to his 
friends, during his absence from 
home : 


‘Strange indeed it is, my beloved 
mother and sisters, that one should 
need urging to forsake sin! to em- 
brace his Redeemer and live forever ! 
Your little notes, I may call them 
heaven born! for heaven gave you 
the hearts to write them, to strive to 
save a brother; your little notes to 
warn me to depart from evil and in- 
duce me to do well, are daily before 
my eyes. O urge no more. I am 
determined with God’s assistance, to 
serve him. Urge no more, do I say ¢ 
O cease not, nor forbear—sound con- 
tinually in my ears Death! Judg- 
ment! and Eternity! Tell me how 
ungrateful I am to crucify the Lord 
of glory afresh—paint my crimes in 
colours which shall make me shudder 
—teil me in language which my heart 
cannot resist, repent! reform! or 
never hope for Heaven’s mercy. If 
by so doing you can save me, that 
deed shall hide a multitude of sinus. 
Jesus alone can save me: but he may 
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make you the instruments. Then 
shall we sound aloud our Redeemer’s 
love throughout an endless eternity. 
Great God! we look to thee—cast us 
not off—we plead for pardon and re- 
conciliation with thee through Jesus 
Christ thine own Son who died for 
us—and to him with thee and thy 
blessed Spirit shall be rendered ever- 
lasting praises—amen and amen.” 

When he came home again it ap- 
peared by his conduct as well as dec- 
lJarations, that his views were altered 
vith respect to God and himself; and 
that he had become serious in the great 
business of life, preparing for eterni- 
ty. du short, he was “a new crea- 
ture.” Such were his views of the 
Christian character, however, that he 
doubted whether he had any claims 
to it; but after much careful examin- 
ation of his bible and his own heart, 
he publicly professed his faith in 
Christ at Beverly,Mass. June 2, 1811. 

He began now to think it his duty 
to devote himself to the ministry of 
the gospel; and though his business 
had become honourable and lucrative, 
he did not hesitate to abandon it for 
the salvation of souls. His only 
doubt was, whether he had sufficient 
personal holiness and other qualifica- 
tions for that great work. Qn this 
subject his mind was exceedingly tri- 
ed; so that sometimes he was on the 
point of giving it up. After much 
prayer and self-examination, howev- 
er, he came to a decision. 

Such was his conviction of the ne- 
cessity of learning in a minister of 
Christ, that though considerably ad- 
vanced in life, he commenced the 
study of the languages to prepare for 
college. He made rapid progress in 
his studies, and entered the sopho- 
more class of Yale College in 1814. 
Iie maintained a respectable standing 
in his class, aud graduated with hon- 
our Sept. 1817. Immediately after 
this he put bimself under the care of 
Professor Fitch to study Theology. 
He made respectable progress in his 
studies, and was admitted as a can- 
didate for the ministry by the unani- 
mous consent of the Western Associ- 
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ation of New-Haven county, May 25, 
1819. In the December following 
he was married to a much respected 
young lady in this city. He preach- 
ed with general approbation, particu- 
larly where he was personally known, 
in several of our congregations, till 
June 14, 1820, when he was ordain- 
ed at Shrewsbury, Mass. as colleague 
with the Rey. Dr. Sumner. The 
congregation over which he was now 
settled, manifested a great deal of un- 
ion, and promised themselves much 
happiness and profit through his min- 
istry. By the mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence however, he was 
not suffered to preach but one day as 
their pastor. He was immediately 
taken ill, and as he had not sufficient- 
ly arranged his affairs at Shrewsbury 
to be perfectly at home, he repaired 
to Beverly, where bis family friends 
now resided, to be sick, as was sup- 
posed, but a short time. He lan- 
guished however about five months in 
extreme pain, till his constitution gave 
way, and he expired Nov. 14, 1820. 

During his sickness he manifested 
great Christian resignation. and shone 
brighter than ever as a light in the 
world. His uniform language was, 
“The cup which my Father hath giv- 
en me, shall I not drink it? and wil} 
not you,’ addressing himself to his 
weeping friends that stood around his 
bed, “and will not you drink it?” 
In one of his paroxysms of distress, a 
person sitting by exclaimed in the ar- 
dour of sympathetic feeling, «* Almost 
a glorified spirit!” To which he 
meekly replied, “Be not too conft- 
dent—indulge a good hope and be 
grateful for that.” Not long after. 
another said to him, “ I hope God is 
with you.” He answered, “I hope 
he is, and he will comfort you.” 
One of his relatives expressed com- 
miseration for his distress; and his 
reply immediately was, “It is all 
right—I would not have it otherwise. ” 

That affectionate conduct which 
he always manifested towards his 
friends he carried with him to his dy- 
ing bed. “I love my wife,” said he, 
‘‘T love my sisters, I love all m: 
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friends—I never loved them more 
than nows but I hope I love God 
better.” When he came out of a dis- 
iressed turn he usually blessed God 
for his mercies. ‘ Mercy, mercy,” 
he would say, ‘all short of perdition 
is boundless mercy.” 

The following hymn which he 
composed about three weeks before 
his death on the words “ Be still and 
know that Iam God,” will shew the 
reader his habitual feelings during his 
sickness :-— 


And does affliction press thee down, 

And dost thou see thy Father’s frown ? 
Turn not away, but kiss the rod, 

«& Be still and know that Lam Ged.” 


(sGod my Father? then may I 
Within his arms in safety lie ; 

That word, my Father, stills my pains, 
That arm, the universe sustains. 


My Father sees me prostrate lie, 

Sees my flesh waste, hears every sigh ; 
Knows every wish and every fear, 

Knows why his wisdom placed me here. 


‘ This pain,’ he says, ‘ is needful now, 
Needful that sorrow shade thy brow ; 


Most of my children home are brought 
In ways themselves had never sought. 


‘Thy elder brother, Christ, my Son, 
Obtain’d through suffering what he won ; 
His soul, his bodv, knew no stain, 
Yet suffer’d more than mortal pain. 


‘And shall thy Captain perfect be, 
Through sufferings borne for such as thee, 

And would’st thou shun the fire that tries, 
That pains thee, while it purifies ? 


‘That armour but for one day tried* 
I saw ‘twas best to lay aside, 

That thou might’st learn to kiss the rod, 
My people learn that I am God.’ 


Father, thy goodness now [ own, 
Though clouds and darkness veil thy 
throne, 
| turn to thee, 1 kiss the rod, 
hy people own that thou art God. 


With such a delightful conformity 
to the will of God as this, he was dis- 
missed from the field of action and 
danger, and taken home to rest with 
the great Captain of his salvation. 
Reader, when God calls, mayest thou 
go with equal willingness, and enter 
into the joy of thy Lord! 

The character of Mr. I. was very 
*xtraordinary. It was a happy 


* Alluding to his preaching but one day 
ifter his ordination. 
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thought in the Rev. Mr. Abbot of 
Beverly who preached on the occasion 
of his death, to take the character of 
the apostle John for his subject, and 
then apply it to Mr. I.-—Perhaps no 
one could be found who displayed 
more of the loveliness of that apostle 
than he. His character in a moral 
point of view indeed was so exalted, 
that one cannot approach it but with 
reverence. Those who knew him 
will testify how holily and unblame- 
ably he walked, and what a christian 
amiableness breathed in every action. 
He was eminently apt to teach. 
Such was his continual feeling of the 
importance of religion and his own 
responsibility to heaven, that he em- 
braced every opportunity to afford re- 
ligious instruction, and to persuade 
his tellow creatures to accept the 
great salvation. His conduct in this 
particular, however, was not sancti- 
inonious nor repulsive. His deport- 
ment was so gentlemanly, and _ his 
manner so affectionate, that what he 
said was generally well received. 
With his christian friends he could 
with peculiar facility give the con- 
versation a religious cast. It was not 
that habit of spiritualizing every 
thing which obtains among many 
good people, and so often disgusts the 
man of taste. It was a happy seiz- 
ing of certain prominent ideas and 
turning them, in some indescribable 
manner, into the service of religion. 
He was remarkable for frankness. 
No one that was acquainted with him 
ever suspected a double meaning in 
what he said. There was such an 
openness about him that all felt confi- 
dent he was speaking the meaning of 
his heart. People who possess this 
quality in an eminent, degree as he 
did, are usually imprudent. Mr. I. 
however was not. His was a frank- 
ness tempered so much with prudence 
that it invited confidence. Indeed, 
prudence was a prominent character- 
istic in him. As a specimen of it, 
his conduct at the time of his ordina- 
tion may be adduced. Such were the 
embarrassments in consequence of a 
difference in religious opinion among 
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the ordaining council then convened, 
that some were apprehensive the or- 
dination could not take place. In 
these trying circumstances, Mr. I. be- 
haved with the utmost decorum. He 
was firm, yet conciliating. He treat- 
ed both parties with a becoming re- 
spect ; and addressed them with as 
much coolness and self-possession, as 
if he had been an indifferent specta- 
tor. One of his greatest opposers 
said on the occasion, he could not but 
love that man. 

He was zealous for God. This 
quality was not seen in him at one 
‘ime and invisible at another, al- 
though like most christians, he was 
somewhat different in this respect at 
different times. He seemed to incor- 
porate into his life that apostolical 
maxim, “ It is good to be zealously af- 
fected always ina good thing.” During 
the season of religious revival which 
God granted to Yale College in 1815, 
Mr. I. distinguished himself as an ar- 
dent and devoted christian. All the 
students who became anxious for their 
spiritual interests, resorted to him for 
counsel; and he was looked up to as 
a religious guide. In all the distine- 
tion however which was voluntarily 
given him at this time, not a look nor 
an action manifested the least self- 
complacency or spiritual pride.— 
There was a savour of humility and 
loveliness in all he did, which greatly 
endeared him to his companions. 
Many can testify with what animation 
and humility he appeared in the pri- 
vate meetings tor prayer, which were 
held by the pious students previous 
to any special religious attention, and 
with what discretion he conducted 
himself towards his brethren in the 
church as well as those that were 
without. He took a peculiar interest 
in the welfareof seamen. As he had 
formerly been among their assuciates, 
he remembered with affection their 
wants, and endeavoured to supply 
them. He was the means of institu- 
ting a Marine Bible Society in New- 
Haven, and was himself one of its 
most active members. On one of 
the annual meetings of that body, 
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five or six sailors being at his request 
present dressed in their usual garb, 
he made a very interesting address, 
couched in their technical language, 
which has been given to the public. 
He thus, and in many other ways, 
used his knowledge of seamen as a 
means of reaching their hearts with 
the subject of religion. 

His piety was uniformly consistent. 
He felt that the apostolical injunction 
to be diligent in business, was of e- 
qual authority and force with the one 
to be fervent in spirit. According- 
ly, while he cultivated an ardent at- 
tachment to the kingdom of Christ, 
he pursued his literary studies with 
diligence ; counting and making them 
subsidiary to his growth in grace,and 
his completeness in the christian life. 
He was never censorious. Greatly 
engaged himself in the cause of his 
divine Master, he was too much occu- 
pied in keeping his own heart, to em- 
ploy himself in ascertaining whether 
others were equally faithful or not. 
He could reprove however when ne- 
cessary, and do it with a kindness 
which his countenance told you was 
sincere. In a word, his religion was 
that which entered into all the con- 
cerns of life. He wasa saint at home 
as well as abroad; aud made it his 
business to walk worthily of his high 
vocation wherever he was. 

Such was Mr. Ingersoll. If we 
have been too prolix in our account 
of him, it is because our hearts are 
full; and we cannot gratify them bet- 
ter than by telling this plain tale — 
His record however is on high; and 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed, we doubt not, he will be 
found at the right hand of his Judge. 

Being a descendant of fallen Adam, 
he undoubtedly had faults; but they 
were so buried up in excellencies, 
that itis difficult to ascertain what they 
were. Those who knew him most 
intimately, appreciated most highly 
his character ; and appear to know 
the least of his faults. That strict 
scrutiny to which he was accustomed 
to bring his own heart, no doubt dis- 
covered to himself much that was @- 
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miss; but other men could not see it. 
Such as he was the grace of God 
made him. May we be followers of 
him, aud of all them, who, through 
faith and patience, inherit the prom- 
ises. 

In the death of such a man unbe- 
tief would fain indulge despondency, 
and repine at the dispensations of 
heaven; but faith reposes unlimited 
confidence in God, and says, “ ‘Thy 
will be done :” and learns the lesson, 
that how useful soever a man may be, 
God has no need of him to accom- 
plish the welfare of Zion. QO. L. 








A SERMON. 


Matthew, x. 38.—He that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after me, 
is not worthy of me. 


The Lord Jesus has manifested, 
by the most convincing evidence, the 
love which he bears to his people. 
The whole series of his humiliations 
from the helplessness of infancy to 
the agonies of the cross, testifies that 
he is willing freely to give his people 
the kingdom of heaven. ‘There is no 
reluctance, manifested on his part, to 
present them the joys of a complete 
salvation from sin and hell. Were 
there indeed, we might well ask, who 
then could be‘saved ? who could over- 
come the absolute unwillingness of 
the Lord of glory ? 

Amidst the most indubitable evi- 
dences of his love however, the clear- 
est intimations are given, that he ex- 
pects his people to be tenderly alive 
to a cause of such magnitude, as their 
own eternal salvation; and, by the 
most efficient exertions in yielding 
themselves to his commandments, ac- 
tively to promote the designs of his 
love towards them, and testify their 
gratitude towards him for his bound- 
lessmercy. He saves freely, indeed ; 
but he saves wisely: and the same 
wisdom that induced him to take so 
heavy a cross on himself, in redeem- 
ing his followers, has decided on that 
inethod of the cross, by which he con- 
ducts them to glory. 


A Sermon on Matthew x. 38. 6} 


The words of the text were spoken 
by him, to the twelve apostles, when 
he sent them forth into the villages of 
Judea to preach the gospel. His in- 
structions on this occasion were re- 
plete with predictions of the malig- 
nant persecutions they would receive 
from their fellow men in this ministry, 
and of the disaffection that would ev- 
er exist in the hearts of men towards 
his followers ; and his main direction 
was, that their love to him should rise 
to such an ardent pitch as to lead 
them voluntarily to face, and patient- 
ly to bear these sufferings. “ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me; and he that lov- 
eth son or daughter. more than me, is 
not worthy of me; and he that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, 
is not worthy of me.” 

The expression of the text is pecul- 
iarly forcible. Looking forward to 
that period when he should ascend 
the height of Calvary, bearing the 
cross to which he was to be nailed, 
and on which he was to expire, he 
forewarns all his disciples that they 
could not display an attachment to 
him becoming such a leader as he, 
and such a cause as his, unless they 
were willing each to take up his 
cross, and bear it about inthe world, 
with a readiness to be nailed to it, and 
to die on it, as he did, if love to their 
Lord should ever require. ‘The plain 
instruction of the Lord Jesus, given 
us in this language, is, that they who 
would be his worthy followers, must 
expect the cross, and must dcar the 
cross. 

I. They must EXPECT THE CROSS. 

Various, indeed, are the situations 
in which the followers of Chrisi are 
called to act in the promotion of his 
cause and glory—various as are their 
conditions in life, and the diversified 
gifts bestowed on them by the provi- 
dence of God. Some are in youth, 
others are in the vigour of manhood, 
others are declining under the eve- 
ning ofage. Some may do more for 
the cause of Christ than others, by 
their wealth; some more by their in- 
structian ; some more hy their exam. 
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ple; some more oy their personal in- 
treaties ; and all may do much by 
iheir prayers. 

This variety of aspect under which 
we see the followers of Christ in the 
present life, is connected with an e- 
qual diversity of circumstances in the 
trials which constitute, in each, his 
cross. 

The christian cottager, who is 
spending life in the vale of obscurity, 
who is employed in buffeting the 
storms of adversity, who is known to 
scarcely a solitary being in the world, 
who is cheered by the visits merely 
of the passing christian stranger, has 
a cross to bear, chiefly in cultivating 
the graces of his awn heart—in keep- 
ing alive the flame of love to God the 
Saviour, amid the cares and perplex- 
ities that overcloud his humble days. 

The christian scholar, who is pur- 
suing with ardour his inquiries into the 
wisdom and power and goodness 
manifest in. the works of God; who 
is qualifying himself to act with in- 
creased wisdom and energy and in- 
fluence, in future years, in the cause 
of Zion; who is surrounded by com- 
panions in the hey-day of youthful 
passions, and ardent in the same lite- 
rary pursuits; has a cross to bear, 
chiefly in resisting surrounding témp- 
tations—in keeping alive his love to 
the Saviour, and acting openly as a 
champion for his kingdom, against 
the influence, chilling to piety, that 
meets him in the warm worldly feel- 
ings, that are continually soliciting his 
sympathies. 

‘The christian missionary, who has 
carried the light of the gospel into 
heathen lands; who is waving the 
banner of Jesus, in triumph, before 
the pagodas of idolatry; who is la- 
bouring, with success, to demolish 
the iron sway of Satan, the god of 
this world, by aiming his weapons at 
the very seat of his kingdom, has his 
cross to bear, chiefly, like the apos- 
tolic missionary Paul, in wrestling a- 
gainst principalities and against pow- 
ers—in keeping alive and active his 
love to the Saviour, against the oppo- 
sition that meets him from the grand 
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adversary, aniunating and guiding the 
embattled hosts that are “ led captive 
at his wiil.” 

Though the cross which the wor. 
thy follower of Christ must expect to 
meet, is so different in its circumstan- 
ces, in different individuals, yet jt 
arises, in all cases, from essentially 
the same sources. All have been in- 
volved in a common apostacy, and 
are experiencing a common redemp- 
tion ; all have one master, Christ Je- 
sus; all have drunk into one spir- 
itof love; all are labouring to pro- 
mote one “kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The common sources of trial to all 
christians, and which must lead eve- 
ry one, who would be a worthy fol- 
lower of Christ, whatever be his situ- 
ation in life, to expect the cross, are 
three. 

He must expect it from himself. 
His own heart imposes on him the 
heaviest cross. The best disciples of 
Christ, are not thoroughly sanctified, 
in the present life. They carry about 
with them, bodies of infirmity, that 
are assailable by temptation, and 
souls which have many taints upon 
them of their original corruption.— 
Though sin, in them, has received its 
mortal wound, and the extremities of 
the body are dead, yet the action of 
life still remains atthe heart. Never 
shall they cease therefore to expect 
crosses from within, from their own 
pride, or sloth, or worldliness, or 
lust; never, while engaged in faith- 
fully adhering to the commands of 
their Lord, until they be clothed upon 
with their house from heaven. A 
worthy attachment to Christ will pre- 
sent them with many crosses in sur- 
mounting their sloth, in subduing 
their pride, in mortifying the deeds of 
the body, in raising their affections a- 
bove the world, and to heavenly ob- 
jects. 

They who would be the worthy 
followers of Christ, must expect the 
cross from their fellow men. 

‘Man is the greatest foe of man.’ 
‘‘ Beware of men,’ said Christ to his 
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disciples, on the very occasion on 
which he gave this direction to them 
to take up the cross. 

The world will not sympathize 
with christians, in those affections 
which they have received trom their 
heavenly birth, nor take any solid sat- 
jsfaction, or active co-operation in 
that conduct of theirs, which proceeds 
from those affections. If they faith- 
fully follow their Lord, in setting be- 
fore their fellow men the holy and in- 
flexible demands of the gospel, and 
seriously entreat them to turn from 
their worldly vanities unto the living 
God, their counsels are often unheed- 
ed; opposition in many instances is 
their reward. The world is ever 
ready to hedge up the path of fidelity 
tothe Saviour with thorns. At one 
time, it brings forward its temptations, 
and solicits the imperfect christian 
to indulgences unbecoming his char- 
acter and prospects, as a follower of 
Jesus; at another, it arrays all the ter- 
rours of its satire, and malice, and 
frowns against the few testimonies he 
cives of faithful adherence to his 
Lord. While living in a world of 
such beings, who are opposed to the 
laws of God, and the salvation of the 
gospel, the worthy followers of Christ 
must expect to meet a heavy cross. 

They must expect it again from 
Satan. The proud philosophy that 
would vainly deny the existence of 
such a being, can bring uo objection 
to the simple fact stated in the scrip- 
tures, that there are intelligent beings 
in the universe, far superior in their 
capacities to man,and that some of 
these are malicious beings. Such is 
the plain statement of revelation, con- 
terning Satan and his fellow rebel- 
lious angels. He is represented as a 
real, subtle, and powerful foe to the 
best interest of man; who remits not 
his xertions to ruin their souls. He 
commenced his work of ruin in Eden, 
and brought a world in captivity to 
lis will: and the greatest work of 
Christ consists in destroying the 
works of the devil. “ Be vigilant,” 
says Peter to his fellow christians, 
‘because your adversary, the devil, 
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as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking 
whom he may devour.” While such 
a foe is permitted to make his assaults 
on the christian in the present world : 
a foe, so subtle, so malicious, having 
sO many instruments at command ; 
can he ever expect to be freed, dur- 
ing his eurthly pilgrimage, from the 
cross ? 

They who would be followers wor- 
thy of Christ, must not only expect 
the cross, but 

II. They must BEAR THE CROss. 

The following reasons may shew, 
that if the followers of Christ, would 
act worthily of the ob/igations and en- 
couragements which he has set before 
them, they must bear the cross. 

1. They must bear it, because it is 
appointed by Christ. Christ, who 
has all power in heaven and on carth, 
could doubtless sanctify his people 
wholly, at first, and remove them, at 
once, beyond the reach of opposition 
from their own hearts, their fellow- 
men, or devils. He has, however, 
seen it best, to order his kingdom of 
grace otherwise; and to leave his 
imperfectly sanctified followers to 
continue in the world, for years after 
their conversion, struggling with their 
cross. He then is not worthy of such 
a leader and of his favour, who is 
unwilling to submit to his wise ap- 
pointments. 

2. The cross must be borne in the 
cause of Christ, because it affords the 
christian opportunity to testify his 
gratitude to Christ. ‘Have I been 
redeemed from everlasting miseries, 
by the blood of Jesus Christ ? Have 
I been called by him to the privilege 
of surveying an eternal residence in 
the holy joys of the divine kingdom, 
as my future inheritance?’ Questions 
like these, come home to the feelings 
of every sincere follower of Christ, 
and make a loud appeal to his grati- 
tude. Qh then,’ he exclaims, ‘ my 
great aim henceforth, shall be to testi- 
fy my love to him, by keeping his 
commandments. I will improve ev- 
ery faculty I have, and seize upon 
every occasion offered me in his prov- 
idence, to testify my Tove. 1 can 
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bear the cross for lis sake ; for it will 
be but a feeble expression of love to 
him, for his tome. I will sit meekly 
at his feet, to learn of him my duty ; 
and if he impose upon me some 
heavy burden, I will look up to the 
much heavier one he bore for me, and 
bear it, out of love.’ 

3. The cross is to be borne by the 
worthy follower of Christ, because 
it contributes to the growth of his 
graces. The holy intention of the 
Saviour in its appointment, is, that it 
might yield in his followers, “ the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 
The Apostles give this testimony re- 
specting the design of the cross. 
‘Ye are in heaviness through mani- 
fold temptations; that the trial of 
your faith, being much more precious 
than of gold that perisheth, though it 
be tried with fire, might be found un- 
to praise, and honour, and glory, at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 
‘¢ We glory in tribulation also : know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience, experience; and expe- 
rience, hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed ; because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Ho- 
ty Ghost.’ Very easily may the 
connection be seen, between doing 
and suffering the will of God, under 
the burden of the cross, and an in- 
crease of love, fidelity, zeal, and fiu- 
mility in the cause of God. He who 
shrinks from the cross imposed upon 
him in the cause of Christ, must find 
his love wax cold; his zeal abate ; his 
fidelity marred ; and all the graces of 
nis heart withering in death. He 
cannot be a disciple worthy of Christ 
then who will not take up his cross, 
and voluntarily promote the growth 
of those graces which the Saviour has 
implanted in him by the Holy Spirit. 

4. The worthy followers of Christ 
must bear the cross, because they have 
encouragement of support under it 
from his grace. ‘‘ My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee,” is a promise which 
abundantly provides for the good of 
every disciple, under all his trials. 
The fact that Christ beholds each of 
his followers under every cross they 
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bear, with tender love and pity, and 
with designs of everlasting good, is 
enough to reconcile them to a patien: 
endurance of the conflict. To be 
viewed with gracious approbation by 
so high and holy and excellent a be. 
ing as Christ Jesus, is full of sweetest 
consolation to the soul; and a sense 
of his grace is most affectingly im- 
parted to his followers, when they are 
in circumstances most to need it, 
They can go forward relying securely 
on that supporting grace in all trials, 
For he is faithful to his promises, that 
he will never leave nor forsake his 
people; that he will be with them 
when they pass through the flames 
and the waters of tribulation. Al! 
his people who have trod their way 
triumphantly under the burden of the 
cross to the world of glory, can testi- 
fy, that a sweet sense of his grace was 
imparted to them in the needful hour. 
and filled their souls with such heay- 
enly delights as made their light ai- 
flictions fade into utter insignificance. 
Martyrs have triumphed so in the 
flames. The obscurest believers have 
triumphed so, under the various cross- 
es that have come upon them in mor- 
tifying their sins and labouring for the 
kingdom of Christ. He then who 
shrinks back from the cross unwilling 
to bear it, while accompanied with 
such rich cousolations from the grace 
of Christ, is not a worthy disciple 
He is not fit to be reckoned a follow 
er of so gracious a leader. 

5. The cross is to be borne by the 
worthy follower of Christ, because i: 
has a compensation in the greatness © 
the cause. The object which the 
worthy disciple of Jesus is aiming to 
promote in the present life, is esset- 
tially the same as that which wa: 
pursued by his great leader and pat 
tern. In assuming the character of « 
follower of Jesus, he has adopted | 
as the chief purpose of his life and 
the highest object of his ambition, to 
promote the glory of God the Sav- 
iour, and the immortal welfare ©! 
men. Zion, asthe kingdom in which 
the brightest glories of Jehovah are 
mavifest and the highest felicity of 
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men is attained; Zion, as the king- 
dom which his great master Christ 
Jesus lived and toiled and bled to es- 
tablish, and has called his followers to 
co-operate with him in enlarging; 
ion, is that which, above all objects 
of his pursuit, lies the nearest his 
heart. For this kingdom he prays; 
for this kingdom he labours ; and for 
this kingdom will he not take up the 
cross? Has he not fixed his heart on 
an object sufficiently high and endear- 
ing, to induce him cheerfully to bear 
the cross? What if, in seeking the 
welfare of Zion, he must struggle 
against his own sloth and timidity 
and worldliness and pride? What 
if he must encounter the lukewarm- 
ness, or the sneers, or the frowns, or 
the cruelties of his fellowmen? What 
if he must fight his way through 
against Satan, the God of this world, 
in rescuing men from his iron bond- 
age of ignorance and sin? May he 
but witness the accusing conscience 
pacified, the tear of misery wiped 
away, the smile of celestial hope light- 
ed up, in one of the humblest of his 
fellow mortals; may he but see by 
his efforts Zion accelerating in the 
least degree, her progress and eventu- 
al triumphs in the earth ; may he but 
bring this and that and the other im- 
mortal being to the bar of Christ at 
the last day, washed from sin in his 
blood, to be eternal gems in his dia- 
dem of glory; and, though he bear 
the cross for it, he will envy no ora- 
tor his fame, no chieftain his prowess, 
no statesman his renown, no monarch 
his throne. Shall they who seek 
these worldly objects esteem no sacri- 
fices too great to endure, for the mea- 
ger pleasure they bestow ? And shall 
the christian shrink back from a 
cross, less grievous in itself than 
theirs, when he is seeking an object 
of endless value? He then is nota 
follower worthy of Christ, who thinks 
more of the cross than the kingdom. 
6. The worthy follower of Christ 
must bear the cross he meets in duty, 
because it is of very short duration. 
Though while it lasts, it can be pa- 
tently endured as flowing from the 
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wise appointment of the Lord Jesus ; 
as yielding opportunity to testify 
gratitude to him for his love; as af- 
fording improvement to his own 
Christian graces ; as accompanied by 
the consoling grace of Christ; and as 
endured ina cause of high and en- 
dearing interest; it still adds to its 
lightness and the ease of enduring 
it, that it is of very short duration. 
Many trials thus, that beset the chris- 
tian at the outset of his course, retire 
from him, as he advances in his path. 
That which was a heavy cross, when 
he first bore it yesterday, ceases to be 
so to-day. The very endurance of 
it, has removed that which made it a 
cross. By taking up the cross then 
and bearing it patiently, his load be- 
comes lighter as he advances in life, 
and the period of his eternal release, 
draws near. ‘A few more days,’ 
may he say in the midst of his afilic- 
tions, ‘and God my Saviour will 
take me to his everlasting rest. His 
hand of infinite kindness shall wipe 
away these my tears, and place me 
by his side, in the Heavenly Zion. 
O, shall I think it too much to bear 
these light afflictions in his cause, 
which are but for a moment, and 
which are leading me to the joys of 
his presence? and so soon too? 
Another day, and my conflict with 
sin may have ended in endless tri- 
umph ; and shall I not then bear it 
manfully to-day? Another year, it 
may be; and shall I not bear it the 
present? A few years at most it will 
be; and shall [ not bear it cheerfully 
my few remaining days r? 

These considerations, then, shew 
us, that they who would follow the 
Lord Jesus, with a fidelity becoming 
his cause, must expect the cross, and 
must patiently bear the cross. 

An application of this subject 
might profitably be made to the young 
convert, who has just turned his face 
Zion-ward and chosen Christ for his 
leader, with ardent purposes of sted- 
fastly cleaving to his Lord ; or to the 
tried christian, who is combating, in 
the midst of his active course, the 
hosts of his spiritual enemies, with 
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the earnest desire of acquitting him- 
self as a good soldier of Christ Jesus ; 
or to the unworthy disciple who, in 
the hour of conflict shrinks back in 
dismay and throws aside his cross, 
and forsakes his leader. 

The application, however, shall 
now be confined to a few of the lat- 
ter unworthy class. 

1. The censure of shrinking from 
the cross, then, falls upon the worldly 
follower of Christ. ‘There are those 
who openly espouse his cause and en- 
rol their names on the list of his fol- 
lowers who are excited to do it blind- 
ly, indeed, it may be from a prudential 
regard to their worldly interests.— 
They do it ata season when, or in 
a place where, the whole world appear 
to be going after Jesus ; and there is 
great popularity attached to a profes- 
sion of his faith. They expect to 
advance themselves to a respectable 
standing in society, to gain the great- 
er confidence of their fellow men, and 
to render their circumstances in the 
present life more desirable. Like 
those who, when Christ was on the 
earth, followed him because they did 
eat of the loaves and were filled, 
they are actuated by merely mercena- 
ry views. I ask then respecting 
every such follower of Christ, where 
is his cross? Has he, while engaged 
with his whole heart and soul in 
seeking the wealth, or the pleasures, 
or the offices of the world, has he 
consented to be crucified unto the 
world, out of the love he bears to 
the name of Jesus. Must not the 
Lord Jesus while he looks through 
the ranks of his followers and sees 
one so mercenary, exclaim, why have 
you not taken up the cross in follow- 
ing me? Why have you not fixed your 
views on a kingdom not of this world 
as I have done? and consented to be 
made of no reputation among men, 
if you might but be exalted in that 
kingdom? Youare not worthy of me. 
You are not worthy of a place in my 
affections, or among my followers or 
in my kingdom. 

2. ‘The censure of shrinking from 
the cross falls, again, upon the sloth- 
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fulfollower of Jesus. He has enrol}. 
ed his name, with the followers of the 
Lamb. He did not expect, perhaps, 
at the outset of his course, that the 
Redeemer had much for him to do in 
the world. ‘Though he saw around 
him, many active champions for the 
cause and kingdom of the Saviour, 
he did not think that the Saviour 
would call especially for his services, 
He thought he saw an excellence in 
the character of the saviour, a purity 
in his precepts, a preciousness in his 
salvation, a happiness in his king- 
dom, that attracted his love. To 
dwell forever in that kingdom was his 
most ardent wish. He felt happy in 
seeing others /abor for that kingdom ; 
and while he read the promises of the 
gospel concerning the certain con- 
tinuance and enlargement of it, he 
felt easy in the security that there al- 
ways would be others who would be 
engaged in such labors. He finds 
however, since he gave his name to 
Christ as a follower, that others have 
welcomed him to the kingdom, be- 
cause they expected to find in hima 
labourer ; and that Christ wishes no 
followers, but such as, like him, es- 
teem it their meat to do the will of 
their heavenly Father and devote 
themselves continually to doing good. 
Now he has a conflict with sloth.— 
Oh, he never calculated on taking up 
this cross, and now he shrinks from it. 
Unworthy disciple! How unlike 
his indefatigable master, Jesus ! How 
unworthy the name and the favour of 
such a leader ! 

3. The censure of shrinking from 
the cross, falls again, on the despond- 
ing follower of Christ. He loved 
the kingdom of Jesus ; he desired the 
glory of his Saviour; he desired re- 
demption from sin, when he gave his 
name to Christ as a follower. His 
hopes perhaps were ardent that he 
should do much to advance the glory 
of Christ, and extend his kingdom, 
and maintain his own graces in lively 
exercise. He designed to do far more, 
than older and more moderate chris- 
tians were doing. He could be warm 
in reproving their coldness in a caus 
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of eternal interest. He felt ardently ; 
and he determined that he ever should 
feel so himself, and thought he could 
readily make others feel so on the 
great subject of salvation. The love 
he bore his Saviour made him, as in- 
deed it should have done, “ expect 
great things and attempt great 
things.” His ardent hopes however, 
had not looked enough at the cross to 
be sustained from his own heart, an 
opposing world, and the powerful ad- 
versary; and did not place their 
confidence enough in the strength and 
wisdom and grace of God. Soon 
the period of trial arrives. He finds 
that many have heard him talk on the 
subject of religion and the precious 
interests of Zion, without manifesting 
in consequence of it any superior 
degree of feeling. He can speak to 
the thoughtless of a judgement and 
find him thoughtless still; of the glo- 
ries of the Saviour and heaven, and 
find him still unaffected; of sin and 
its great evil, and find him blind as 
ever. He can meet his fellow chris- 
tians, and attempt Lo raise the tone of 
their feelings ; and yet see them as 
luke-warm as before. <A long time 
elapses since the period he first be- 
came a follower of Christ; and yet, 
he knows not that one soul has been 
converted by all his efforts, or one 
christian rendered more alive to the 
cause of Jesus. His own heart too 
he finds sinking into a stupor on the 
subject of religion that he never ex- 
pected to encounter. He never cal- 
culated on the cross of seeing the 
Lord make so small account of his 
ardent feelings. He desponds of ever 
doing any thing. He sinks into cold 
apathy. Does he not prove himself 
a follower unworthy of Christ Jesus 
in thus laying down his cross ? How 
unworthy the name of a follower of 
him who placed his confidence in God 
and went forward. taking courage to 
labour in his cause, when all his dis- 
ciples went back but the twelve; and 
confided in the cause unto death, 


though forsaken at that hour by all the 
apostles > 
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4. The censure of shrinking from 
the cross, falls again on the timid fol- 
lower of Christ. He gave his name 
to Christ as a follower, thinking per- 
haps that religion would ever be pop- 
ular. Hesaw multitudes around him 
flocking to the standard of the cross. 
Jesus and his salvation was the theme 
that most delightfully employed their 
tongues. The circles in which he 
was accustomed to move, exhibited 
totally a different aspect from their 
former worldliness. The religion of 
Christ was the object of prime im- 
portance ; and the associate was un- 
welcome, who drew down their con- 
versation to the world. He became 
serious too. He could be serious 
with the serious ; and rejoiced to be 
ranked by them on the side of the 
followers of the Lamb. But the as- 
pect of things has changed, since he 
consented to rank himself with the 
followers of Christ. Religion has be- 
come unpopular where he lived ; one 
and another have apostatized; all 
have become lukewarm; persecution 
arises, because of the word, from en- 
emies. Or, the particular circle of 
his associates, thus changes its char- 
acter. Or, Providence has removed 
him to another sphere of life and an- 
other circle of beings; where the re- 
ligion of Jesus that he professes to 
love, is unpopular. Now he has the 
cross to bear. Now he can no lon- 
ger dwell with interest on the charac- 
ter and salvation and kingdom of Je- 
sus, and find hearers to admire and 
welcome and love. ‘The cross of 
sustaining his -profession in the midst 
of enemies, he did never expect. He 
cannot take up this cross. He shrinks 
from it. Must not the world point 
to him as a disciple unworthy of 
Christ, that man of courage and forti- 
tude? How unworthy the name of 
a follower of him, whose love to God 
and souls was displayed, not only in 
the peaceful family of his Apostles, 
but through the stormy conflicts of the 
judgement seat of Pilate, the infuriate 
mob of Jerusalem, the piercings, revi- 
lings and death of calvary! 
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Letter of Mr. Biddulph. 


(The following is acopy ofa letter from 
the Rev. Tho’s. I. Biddulph, minis- 
ter of St. James’ church, Bristol, 
Eng.to his friend Mr. Tho’s. Jarman, 
in answer to Mr. Jarman’s letter to 
him, in which he had asked, * how 
that prevailing spirit of prayer (which 
is alone of any value) is to be acquir- 
ed.” Mr. Biddulph had preached on 
St. Luke, 11th, verses 2ist and 22d, 
‘When a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, &c.”—and had said in 
the course of his sermon, that all the 
legal efforts, (such as good resolu- 
tions, &c.) which were made while 
the strong one had possession of the 
palace were mere delusions. Mr. Jar- 
manasked how the strong one was to 
be dispossessed ; and anticipated that 
Mr. Biddulph would say——‘“* by 


prayer—”; but as the spirit of 


prayer is the gift of God, how is 
that to be acquired >—The annexed 
letter is his answer. Mr. Jarman is 
ona visit to his friends in this coun- 
try ; and by his kindness we are en- 
abled to present Mr. Biddulph’s let- 
ter to our readers. | 


Bristol, 4th March, 1812. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


Your kind favour, received yester- 
day, (for which I have not been able till 
this evening, to return you my sincere 
thanks) gave me, I assure you, unfeign- 
ed pleasure. I can honestly say, that 
there is no one in my parish, whom I 
should rejoice more to see settled in 
his religious principles, and enjoying 
the solid comforts of christianity, than 
yourself. I never wished more ear- 
nestly for that heavenly wisdom, 
which the execution of the gospel 
ministry requires, than I do now 3; in 
order that I might be able, in answer 
to your inquiries, to direct you to the 
}’ountain of living water. And though 
J know myself to be very “ unskillful 
in the word of righteousness,” I shall 
venture to lay before you, what oc- 
curs tomy mind, on the case you 
have stated. 

You ask, ‘ how is that prevailing 
spirit of prayer, which (as you justly 
observe) is alone of value, to be ac- 
quired ?”—This prevailing prayer is 
an awakened sense of want, exciting 
desire after relief of that want ; ac- 


{l'Es, 


companied with ope, founded on 
those promises, wherein God has en- 
gaged to afford the relief which is de- 
sired. It is in scripture language, 
“spiritual hunger and thirst ;” and 
it isto this spiritual hunger and thirst, 
that the promises are made. You 
ask, ‘“‘how is this to be acquired ?” 
It appears to me, that although di- 
vine grace is preventing, and the hun- 
ger which capacitates for receiving 
(as well as the bread of life that sat- 
isfies,) is the gift of God, yet that 
means are prescribed to us, and that 
it is our duty to use them, and that 
consequently, a neglect of appointed 
means is criminal, and a just cause of 
exclusion from the benefit. What 
those means are, | will endeavour 
presently to state, but first I would 
confirm the obligation we are under 
to use them. 

Man is certainly a responsible crea- 
ture—-responsible not only as_ the 
creature of God, created originally 
with a power of tulfilling the condi- 
tions of the covenant of works, but 
also as a fallen creature placed with- 
in sight and reach of the “ wells of 
salvation.”? Hence the exhortations 
and threatenings of the gospel, as 
distinguished from the law of works. 
The inability which we ascribe to 
man as a fallen creature is not natu- 
ral, but moral ;—not want of power, 
but want of will ;—not the loss of rea- 
son, but the misapplication or abuse 
of it. Itis not the inability of a Jame 
man to walk, or of a pauper to give 
alms, but it is the inability of a slug- 
gard to be industrious. Hence, while 
our Lord says, “no man can come 
unto me, except the Father, who hath 
sent me draw him;” he also says, 
‘“‘ ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life.” The hindrance a- 
rising from indisposition, is indeed as 
real and insurmountable, (except by a 
change of heart,) in the latter case as 
in the former; but it is a hindrance 
that forms no excuse for unbelief. 
But though we are unconscious of 
those feelings of want, desire and ex- 
pectatiou, which we know to be es- 
sential in conversion, and constituent 
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ingredients in saving faith, yet are we 
not to sit still, and be at ease. We 
act not thus in our temporal affairs ; 
for instance, in time of sickness, we 
know that life and death, the continu- 
ance of health while we possess it, 
and the restoration of it when lost, 
are all of God, under the control ab- 
solutely of his Providence, and at His 
unresisted disposal, and that no 
means for its recovery when lost, can 
avail without his blessing ; but not- 
withstanding this conviction, though 
we cannot insure the success of medi- 
cine, we have recourse to it, hoping 
that its use may be accompanied with 
a divine blessing. We are alive to 
the value of health, and know how to 
appreciate its loss; and we act accor- 
dingly, though there is no divine 
promise in the case of using means 
for the restoration of bodily health, 
as there is in the case of salvation, 
to insure success——yet we should 
charge a man with enthusiasm, (the 
perversion of reason, if not the desti- 
tution of it,) who should say, “ health 
is the gift of God, and therefore I will 
use no means to preserve it while I 
have it, or to recover it when I have 
lost it.” The same mode of reason- 
ing may be applied to our conduct in 
every worldly pursuit, particularly in 
ihose occupations, the success of 
which depends more evidently on the 
blessing of Providence, such as those 
of husbandry in all its branches.— 
What then are those means which 
are calculated to produce the convic- 
tion of want, in which all religion 
commences? First, I would men- 
iion the use of natural reason, the in- 
iellectual faculty in reference to the 
comparative value and importance of 
the two worlds, with which we stand 
connected, as inhabitants of the one, 
and expectants of the other; of time 
and eternity; of the body and the 
soul—I mean the application of natu- 
ral reason to the questions of our 
Lord: “ What is a man profited, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” or, “ what shall a man 
give, in exchange for his soul?” On 
these subjects, reason should be stern- 


ly required to form a just estimate, 
which, even in its present beclouded 
State, it is capable of forming. 

Then, efforts should be made to in- 
terest the affections, as well as to con- 
vince the judgement. We should try 
‘**so to number our days, as to apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.” On these 
subjects, there are, in every man’s 
bosom, (those only excepted who are 
given up toa reprobate mind,) feel- 
ings at times, which he is bound to 
cherish,—convictions to which he 
should yield. These convictions are 
the strivings of the gracious Spirit of 
God, for the rejection or encourage- 


ment of which, he will be made re- | 


sponsible. But a conviction of hu- 
man mortality, and even a conscious- 
ness of the insufficiency of every 
thing earthly to satisfy the soul, will 
not of themselves produce spiritual 
hunger and thirst. They must pro- 
duce unhappiness, but will not neces- 
sarily lead to the tree of life. Con- 
victions of sinfulness and guilt are also 
indispensable to this end. What 
means then should be used for the 
production of these? In order to re- 
duce myself to a state of bumiliation 
for sin committed, and of self despair, 
a comparison of my own state,—the 
state of my heart and the conduct of 
my life, with the holy law of God, 
seems to be the prescribed means, 
6th Romans 20th 21st verses: 7th 
chapter 7th, 8th, 9th verses :—In 
making this comparison, I am to con- 
sider that the law “is spiritual;?’ 
that its principal requisition is un- 
feigned, unchanging and supreme love 
to God, and that the essence of sin, 
consists in alienation of heart, from 
Him. I conceive that a want of this 
view of the law is the grand mean of 
keeping us from Christ, aad the 
ground of all our errors, on evangelic- 
alsubjects. Alienation from God, and 
enmity to Him, are the radical evils 
charged on us, and this is common te 
unconverted christians, with heathens 
—to the decent formalist, with the 
profane sinner. In this, sin began 
in Paradise, and in this, it ends in 
Tophet. ‘This is the radical defect 
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of the “ corrupt tree,” while acts of 
transgression are to be considered as 
its fruits and may be more or fewer in 
number, more or less acrid in quality, 
while the tree itself remains the same. 
Hence the necessity of regeneration— 
of conversion—the new creation in 
Christ Jesus. The removal of this 
alienation, and the implantation of 
divine love in the heart is the essence 
of conversion, the preparation for 
Heaven. ‘This alienation is the chief 
count in the indictment, on which the 
sentence of condemnation is founded, 
and the proof of its existence in the 
day of judgement, will bea sufficient 


justification of the sentence of exclu- 


sion from God and happiness. And 
indeed its existence must be a com- 
plete disqualification for the enjoy- 
ment and presence of God. Sucha 
comparison as that which I have men- 
tioned, which reason is capable of 
forming from the external revelation, 
must produce a conviction that I am 
guilty, unholy, helpless, condemned 
and undene. 

But what subordinate means are 
to be used for the purpose of produc- 
ing this conviction? Imean_ subor- 
dinate to the proper exercise of rea- 
son, and the strivings of God’s holy 
Spirit. Among these I specify the 
indispensable duty of private prayer, 
as you have suggested in your note. 
If I cannot excite in myself the feel- 
ings of desire and hope, the spirit of 
prayer, I can use the posture, and the 
words of prayer, and | must pray to 
be enabled to pray ; equally indispen- 
sable is the duty of reading the scrip- 
tures; as “the Word of God,’ they 
are to be taken in their literal, gram- 
matical sense; we must judge of 
their meaning for ourselves, only re- 
membering that it is the province of 
reason uotto make a revelation, but 
1o understand that which zs made; 
not to prescribe what God should say, 
but to understand and apply what He 
hassaid. I havea frieud who in time 
of the deepest distress for the loss of 
a wife, and previously destitute of 
any acquaintance with the gospel sal- 
vation, had recourse to the bible for 
comlort,——he read. but could find 
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nothing iv it, more than in any other 
book, that was adapted to afford him 
what he wanted; he closed the 
book, and laid it aside, as a medicine 
of no efficacy ; but his distress orjo- 
inating in a worldly loss, continuing 
and increasing, after a long interval 
he opened the precious volume again, 
when a flood of divine light flowing 
into his mind, he at once saw and 
believed ; and if there is a happy 
man now on earth, the Rev. Richard 
Whalley, of Chelwood, is that man, 
In humility and sanctity of heart and 
life, he is waiting for the summons to 
a better world. “If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doc. 
trine, &c.” 

Another essential mean of grace, 
(I say essential, if attainable) is a 
constant attendance on appointed or- 
dinances. ‘ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” 
‘It pleases God, by the foolishness of 
preaching,” (an instrument which in 
the eye of carnal reason, appears to 
be inadequate to the end _ proposed, 
and the efficacy of which depends not 
on moral suasion, but on divine demon- 
stration, ) “* to save them that believe.” 
Such is the divine plan, such the or- 
dinance of God. And we must con- 
form to God’s appointments if we 
would partake of his salvation.— 
Would not the Israelites have perish- 
ed justly, had they objected to, and 
refused a compliance with God’s 
ordinance of looking to a brazen ser- 
pent, for recovery from the bite of the 
fiery serpents, however inefficacious 
in its own nature, that ordinance 
might appear. I need not dwell on 
the supreme importance, assigned to 
the principle of faith in the scripiures. 
By it, instrumentally, we are pardon- 
doned, sanctified and saved ; by it, we 
receive all holy comfort here, and 
maintain the hope of everlasting life ; 
this faith evidently implies, some 
ground on which it builds, some wat- 
rant for the persuasion itimplies, some 
testimony, to which it gives credit. 
Now itis the office of reason, to gathe! 
from the scriptures, what the ground 
of comfort, the warrant of persuasio”, 
the testimony of truth is; and to this 
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enquiry, reason is bound to apply all 
her energies, because the subject is 
(reason herself being the judge or 
umpire,) supremely momentous.— 
This testimony relates to the doctrine 
of the law, and that of the gospel; the 
natural state of man, and the provis- 
ions of grace; the sentence of con- 
demnation for sin, and the acquittal 
through grace. Here is employment 
for natural reason, and if she neglects 
the proper office, it is no wonder if 
that principle which is super-natural 
be withheld, even the faith which is 
of the operation of God. 

Now, my dear sir, to apply all this 
to the conscience, have we used those 
means which are within our power? 
means that are usually called means 
of grace? because, they lead to the 
acquisition of that grace which bring- 
eth salvation. Iam aware that by 
using those means, we cannot lay the 
Author of grace under any obligation 
of debt to confer his benefits upon us ; 
but He himself hath in His word, and 
by His mere mercy, engaged to be- 
stow those benefits upon those who 
conscientiously use the means. And 
[am satisfied from the word of God, 
that no one ever persevered in the use 
of those means which are in every 
man’s power, who was finally disap- 
pointed of his hope. I have no in- 
formation, my dear sir, as to the 
present state of your creed, which 
has, in times past, differed from my 
own; this I consider to be a matter 
of the highest importance; I need 
not say that opinions lie at the root 
ef both experience and practice, of 
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holiness and happiness. Scriptural 
sentiments constitute the object of 
faith, even that “ faith which work- 
eth by love,” purifies the heart, and 
‘‘is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things. not seen,” and 
though they are not the criterion of 
conversion, since a sound head may 
be accompanied by an unsanctified 
heart, yet they are the essential ante- 
cedents of a state of salvation, since 
an unsound creed is incompatible 
with renewed affections. Among the 
essentials of bible principles, 1 ac- 
knowledge the doctrine of the fall, 
and that of redemption ; but on these 
points in all their bearings, let rea- 
son simple and unbiassed, form her 
own judgement on scripture preinises. 
Iam persuaded you will pardon the 
length to which I have, without pre- 
vious design, drawn out these obser- 
vations, and the liberty I have taken 
in them. I must adopt the language 
of a celebrated preacher, “I had 
not time to be shorter,” the motive 
must apologize for so great an intra- 
sion on your attention. ‘The subject 
is incomparably important; 1 only 
wish the discussion had fallen into 
better hands. But God can work by 
whatever instruments he pleases, and 
often glorifies his own power, by em- 
ploying the weakest. In his hand 
the adaptation of the means to the end 
isa matter of no consequence. 

Believe me, dear sir, with senti- 
ments of sincere regard, to be your 
obliged and obedient friend and ser- 
vant, 

Tuomas T. Brppuven. 





IMisceliancous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the imperfection of our religious 
knowledge in the present world. 


_ The knowledge vouchsafed to man 
inthe present state of probation, has 
heen characterized, as limited in its 
extent, by the apostle, in these words : 
We know in part,and we prophesy 


in part.” An inquiry arises respec. 
ting this description of the limitation 
of our religious knowledge, highly in- 
teresting in its relation to practice, 
whether the apostle has reference to 
the opinions which men are able to 
form on religious subjects, from thei 
means of knowledge, compared witli 
the reality; or, which they are able 
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to form from their means of knowl- 
edge compared with the vast extent 
of the objects of knowledge. 

Is the defect merely in the opinions 
which men are able to derive from 
the means they possess of knowledge ? 
Does the apostle mean to affirm that 
there is no such thing in the present 
state as arriving at certainty of know- 
ledge on religious subjects ? that the 
Atheist, the Deist, the Pagan, the 
Jew, the Papist, the Mahometan, the 
Socinian, the Christian, are all mere 
learners, without having yet come to 
the certain knowledge of any religious 
truth? that we are all as men, neces- 
sitated alike, to be in uncertainty a- 
bout religious truths, whatever are 
our means of knowledge? Do we all 
so know in part,” that we cannot 
be decided, that we have a certain 
knowledge on any one religious truth ? 
Is this the meaning of the apostle ? 

We will allow the apostle himself 
to speak on this question. 

First, then, the apostle claims to 
himself the infallible knowledge of 
an inspired teacher of religious 
truth. ‘*1 certify you, brethren, 
that the gospel which was preached 
of me is not after man. For I nei- 
ther received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Je- 
sus Christ.” ‘ Paul, an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, by the wiil of God.” 
* The truth of Christ is in me.” “ We 
have the mind of Christ.” ‘ We 
have received the Spirit which is of 
God, that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God.” 

Now, since Christ had promised tu 
give his disciples the Spirit to guide 
them into the truth, and since Paul, 
who makes these claims to the infali- 
bility of an inspired teacher of Christ, 
wrought abundantly, “ the signs of an 
apostle,” it must be conceded that 
his claims to infallible knowledge 
are just. Paul then, at least for one, 
knew some religious truths with abso- 
lute certainty. Can it be believed 
then that such a man as Paul meant, 
in the declaration we are examining, 
to class himself with his fellow-men, 
or his fellow-christians. and say, we 


have no correct and certain know). 
edge on religious subjects P 

Secondly ; Paul uniformly speaks 
on the religious subjects of which he 
treats, with the decision of absolute 
knowledge. 

“They that are in the flesh cannoz 
please God.” ‘ The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God.” Here is no doubt. Here 
is no uncertainty. The apostle as- 
serts something which he knows to 
be true. ‘* Predestinated according 
to the purpose of him, who worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own 
will. ‘* He hath chosen us in him 
before the foundation of the world.” 
“He hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth. ‘There is no indecision 
here. ‘The apostle knows that he 
is asserting what is true. By him 
[Christ Jesus] were all things cre. 
ated that are in heaven and in earth.” 
What doubt is here? What is there 
of ignorance? ‘ Who shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord.” Here 
all is light. All is certainty. Can 
it be then that such a man ever made 
the assertion, that he had no correct 
and certain religious knowledge what- 
ever ? 

Thirdly. Paul urges definite opin- 
zons on his fellow men as religious 
certainties. ‘The very office he per- 
formed of preaching to others, im- 
plies that he communicated to them 
truths, which he esteemed it important 
for them to understand and believe. 
The appeal however is made to his 
declarations. ‘‘ By revelation he made 
known unto me the mystery; as I 
wrote afore in few words; whereby, 
when ye read, ye may understand my 
knowledge in the mystery of Christ.” 
“If any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed.” He certainly 
esteemed his fellow-men capable of un- 
derstanding the opinions he taught, 
and most solemnly bound, too, to ad- 
mit them as religious truths. Can !! 
be then, that he should have declared 
to those fellow-christians whom he 
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had instructed at Corinth, that neither 
they nor he, had any correct and cer- 
tain knowledge on religious truths? 
that they who in Corinth consented to 
follow him as a teacher, and they 
who should through his writings in 
after ages, ought to be very cautious 
how they arrogated to themselves any 
certainty on religious opinions, and 
he very cautious of dissenting in a de- 
cided manner from the Pagan, the 
Atheist, the Deist, the Jew, the Ma- 
hometan, the Socinian, or the Univer- 
salist ? 

If the apostle be allowed to speak 
in his own case, and interpret his own 
meaning, then, he never meant to as- 
sert, when telling his fellow christians 
that “‘ we know in part,” that there 
is an absolute defect in us, in the pres- 
ent state, in regard to our arriving at 
certainty, from our means of religious 
knowledge. 

The meaning of the apostle then 
must be that the partiality of our 
knowledge is owing tothe limitation of 
our means of knowledge, compared 
with the extent of the objects of knowl- 
edge. ‘There is a certain extent of 
revelation, which, though conveying 
knowledge as far as it goes, stops short 
of revealing to us the whole of the 
subject. ‘The extent to which it leads 
us in the present state into the knowl- 
edge of God, is so incomplete, com- 
pared with the fuller revelations of 
the heavenly world, that the difference 
is like the views of the child compar- 
ed with those of the maturer man. 
After we have attained to these truths 
that are revealed, the apostle means 
fo assert that we yet “ know but in 
part.” 

We know from revelation that 
there isa God of infinite perfection ; 
yet how many things can be asked 
vespecting this subject, that we have 
no means, in the present state, of 
answering? We know how to de- 
cide the atheistical controversy ;— 
Sut in deciding it, we admit what 
‘ranscends our knowledge. In the 
Deistical controversy, we know on 
which side the truth lies; but in ad- 
"iitting the fact of a revelation, we 
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have a subject before us, that has in 
it many things transcending our 
knowledge. We can decide against 
Jews, Mahometans, Socinians, Uni- 
versalists; yet the ability of doing all 
this does not imply the possession of 
boundless knowledge. What we gain 
by revelation in the. present state, is 
necessarily limited then, the apostle 
means, because revelation itself is lim- 
ited as to subjects, and the extent to 
which it treats on those subjects.— 
There is no other absolute necessity 
of a limited knowledge, that stops 
short of the contents cf revelation. 
Can the text of the apostle be used 
then as a defence of latitudinarianism, 
on points of absolute revelation? If 
any are content so to use it, it must 
be from opinions they have formed on 
the subjects of revelation itself, and 
not from cerrectly interpreting the 
meaning of the apostle. As to the a- 
bility or not of our coming to correct 
knowledge on the subjects of revela- 
tion, I will beg leave to quote an ani- 
mated passage from Chillingworth. 
‘Though we pretend not to cer- 
tain means of not erring in interpre- 
ting all scripture, particularly such 
places as are obscure and ambiguous, 
yet this methinks should be no im- 
pediment but that we may have cer- 
tain means of not erring in and about 
the sense of those places which are 
so plain and clear that they need no 
interpreters: And in such, we say, 
our faith is contained. If you ask 
me, how I can be sure that 1 know 
the true meaning of these places? I 
ask you again, can you be sure that 
you understand what I, or any man 
else says P—God be thanked that we 
have sufficient means to be certain 
enough of the truth of our faith: But 
the privilege of not being in posszbil- 
aty of erring, that we challenge not, 
because we have as little reason as 
ou, to do so; and you have none at 
all. If you ask, seeing we may pos- 
sibly err, how can we be assured we 
do not? I ask you again, seeing 
your eye-sight may deceive you, how 
can you be sure you see the sun when 
vou do see it? A pretty Sophism ! 
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That whosoever possibly may err, 
cannot be certain that he doth not 
err. A judge may possibly err in 
judgment, can he therefore never have 
assurance that he hath judged right ? 
A traveller may possibly mistake his 
way, must [ therefore be doubtful 
whether [ am in the right way from 
my hall to my chamber? Or can 
our London carrier have no certain- 
ty, inthe middle of the day, when he 
is sober and in his wits, that he is in 
the way to London? These, you 
see, are right worthy consequences, 
and yet they are as like to your own, 
as an egg to an egg, or milk to milk. 
‘“'The ground of your error here 
is, your not distinguishing between 
actual certainty and absolute infalh- 
bility. Geometricians are not infal- 
ible in their own science; yet they 
are very certain of what they see 
demonstrated: And carpenters are 
not mfallible, yet certain of the strait- 
ness of those things which agree with 
their rule andsquare. So though the 
church be not infallibly certain that 
in all her definitions, whereof some 
are about disputable and ambiguous 
matters, she shall proceed according 
to her rule; yet being certain of the 
infallibility of her rule, and that in 
this or that thing she doth manifestly 
proceed according to it ; she may be 
certain of the truth of some particu- 
lar decrees, and yet not certain that 
she shall never decree but what is 
true.” QO. F. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
THE CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER. 


‘ Salulteno man by the way.” 


On, stay me not ; a Canaan traveller, I 

In haste am bound to happier worlds on 
high. 

My day far spent, I urge my onward pace : 

Oh, stay me not from heaven ; my natal 
place. 


Talk not of glee; I bear a bleeding heart ; 

With untold sorrow piere’d; I mourn, 
apart 

From mortal eye and ear, nor heed their 
noise, 

Who vaunt the worth of false terrestrial 


joys. 


Point not mine eye to soft abodes of 
peace ; 

Below, it dwells not; soon my bright re- 
lease 

From earth, will crown this weary pilgrim 
brow : 

Oh, not with treacherous hopes beguile 
me now. 


Ask not to join the merry social song, 

All mute and pensive as I pass along 

This rugged, darksome land of sorrow, 
where 

Than songs, I more lift up the voice of 
prayer. 


Oh, stay me not; I'll pass, in harmless 


way; 

Thy fields, thy cottage. See! the falling 
day ; 

‘The lengthening shadows ; how they urge 
me on ; 

Oh, stay me not ; I must, I must be gone 


EE. W 
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dnaugural Discourse, delivered be- 
fore the University in Cambridge, 
Aug. 10th, 1819: by Andrews 
Norton, Dexter Professor of Sacred 
Literature.—Cambridge : printed 
by Hilliard & Metcalf, at the Uni- 
versity press, 1819. 


The practice so frequent among 
readers, of turning to the conclusion 
of a book, after they have glanced 


their eyes over one or two of the in- 
troductory sentences, though not 1 
the style of a real student, is yet not 
without its effect in satisfying the 
mind, as to the attention which it 
should give to the work. We can- 
didly confess, that our desire of read- 
ing throughout the discourse whicl 
appears at the head of this article. 
and of making it the subject of re- 
mark, was conceived in this anticipa- 
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ting and impatient attitude of the 
mind. The first two sentences, which 
clearly announce the design of the au- 
thor, were found to be the follow- 


lie ce 
ing : 


The liberality of our citizens, and espe- 
cially of one distinguished individual, who 
bore a name which has long been honour- 
ed, and which I hope will long continue 
to be honoured among us, having afforded 
new facilities for theological instruction in 
this University, an additional professor- 
ship has in consequence been founded.— 
About to enter on the duties of this new 
office, I have thought that it would not be 
uninteresting to speak of the extent and 
relations of the science of theology, or, in 
other words, of the intellectual acquisi- 
tions and endowments required to consti- 
cute a consummate theologian. 


The conclusion of the discourse 
suns thus :— 


And what consciousness of desert can 
ve more honourable or more animating 
than his, who feels that he is directing all 
his efforts, that he is devoting the whole 
energy of his mind, that he is pouring 
himself out like water, to swell the tide, 
which is to bear his country on to happi- 
ness and glory ! 


If all that a “ consummate theolo- 
gian”’ intends to do, or if all the result 
of his * intellectual acquisitions and 
endowments” be what is included in 
“swelling the tide which is to bear 
his country on to happiness and glo- 
ry ;” and if at the same time he has 
no higher *‘ consciousness of desert” 
than what is derived from this source, 
it occurred to us, that a “* consummate 
theologian” might be but little better 
than a political intriguer, or at least 
that he might be identified with a 
worldly-minded statesman. Some im- 
pressions also, which time and fashion 
have obliterated from the minds of a 
part of the community professing re- 
ligion, were awakened concerning 
that which such a theologian as Paul, 
or Edwards, would have felt author- 
ized to make his governing object, or 
would have deserved as the result 
and the recompence also of his la- 
bours. From this specimen we con- 
cluded that there would be somewhat 
‘o censure in the discourse, whatever 
matter there might be in other re- 
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spects for eulogy ; and with regard to 
the latter, we confess we could not 
but feel conscious, after having read 
the discourse throughout, that there 
was in it a portion of good sense, of 
manly eloquence, and of correct and 
elegant composition highly honoura- 
ble to the professor of sacred litera- 
ture in Cambridge. 

In whatever light the science of 
theology may be viewed, every re- 
flecting mind will concede that it 
possesses transcendent importance ; 
since it treats of the being and _ attri- 
butes of God, his relation to us as 
men and as sinners, the dispensations 
of his providence, his will with res- 
pect to our actions, and his purposes 
with respect to our end, it involves in 
its discussion the greatest interests in 
existence, viz. the divine glory and 
the salvation of the soul. ‘The glory 
of God and the sinner’s salvation are 
the paramount interests involved in 
theological inquiries. ‘To promote 
them, should certainly be the great 
object of a teacher of theology, 
through the instrumentality of his 
studies and exertions. Professor N. 
introduces indeed the name of the Su- 
preme Agent in a general way, and 
speaks of man as an immortal being : 
but by not adverting to the peculiarity 
of human nature as depraved, and the 
consequent relation which the divine 
character bears towards it, he has, as 
we conceive, overlooked the real ex- 
tent, and some of the most important 
bearings of this great science. He 
may therefore be consistent with him- 
self, in speaking only of the intellec- 
tual qualifications of a theologian, un- 
derstanding by that phrase merely 
the reasoning powers, the capacity of 
conceiving, remembering and combin- 
ing ideas, or, more generally, literary 
and scientific accomplishments of ev- 
ery sort. ‘These qualifications, with- 
out doubt, are sufficient to teach and 
defend a theology, whose principal 
object is the augmentation of national 
happiness and glory—a happiness 
and glory which consist, let it be re- 
membered, more in the reception of a 
philosophical religion, than in sub- 
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jection to the pure doctrines and pre- 


cepts of the gospel. 

But though the writer may be here 
consistent with himself, we cannot 
think that he is consistent with the 
truth. Something beyond great men- 
tal powers and literary accomplish- 
ments, are necessary to constitute a 
‘ consummate theologian,’ or one who 
can properly and ably teach the sci- 
ence of christian theology. For this, 
indeed all our natural and acquired 
talents are demanded, and the great- 
er a person’s talents, the more auspi- 
cious, other things being equal, may 
be expected to be the result of their 
application. But we ask, with a con- 
fidence not to be shaken, that the af- 
firmative must be conceded to us, are 
not a love of the truth, purity of in- 
tention, spiritual discernment, and a 
heart renewed unto holiness, quite as 
indispensable ? Intellectual and spir- 
itual accomplishments united, make 
the real ‘consummate theologian.’ 
Some of the truths of the bible are so 
contrary to our natural views, or so 
humiliating to cur natural feelings, 
that it is only through the medium of 
regeneration that they are conveyed 
to the heart, and seen in their real 
beauty and glory. Whatever the un- 
derstanding may itself dictate on such 
subjects, however it may be capabie 
of attaching atrue meaning to the 
terms, which present a spiritual ob- 


ject to the mind; yet the heart so 


controls the understanding in these 
cases, that the latter remains, to a 
great extent, in darkness. They there- 
fore who do not love the truth, and 
have not a disposition to bow to it, 
are essentially deficient in the neces- 
sary qualifications of an accurate the- 
ologian. ‘They will with too much 
certainty misapprehend, pervert, or 
deny some material parts of the di- 
vine communication. Our author has 
not insisted on spiritual qualifications. 
He does not even speak of common 
virtue, or of honesty of heart; but 
seems to rest the proper and adequate 
representation of the will of God, 
whether as taught us in the volume 
of nature, or that of revelation, on 


strength of mind and literary skill.— 
These alone are expected to furnish 
us with greater light than has hitherto 
been enjoyed by the church of Christ 
on earth !— 

But it is time to refer to a few par- 
ticulars of his illustration of the extent 
and relations of the science of theolo- 
gy, or the intellectual qualifications 
and endowments required to consti- 
tute a theologian. 

On the connection of theology with 
metaphysics, which is the first con- 
nection considered, we present the 
following paragraph : 


It is one part of the business of a theolo- 
sian to make himself familiar with those 
reasonings, by which the mind, now that it 
has been educated by christianity, is able, 
even when left to its own powers and re- 
sources, to establish or render probable 
the truths of religion. He must become 
the interpreter of the works and provi- 
dence of God, and qualify himself to per- 
ceive the harmony between the two reve- 
lations which God has given us ;—that, 
which is taught us by the laws which gov- 
ern the world, as they proceed in their 
regular operation ; and that whose divine 
origin was attested by the presence of a 
power, controlling and suspending those 
laws. He will find a perfect harmony be- 
tween them ; and will perceive that the 
evidences of both, though derived from 
sources the most remote from each other, 
flow together at last, and bear us on to one 
common object, the truth of the essential 
principles ot religion. 

Yet notwithstanding the strength of 
argument by which these principles are 
supported, we cannot but remark that our 
conclusions are embarrassed by some dif- 
ficulties ; and we know that scepticism has 
laboured to overthrow all our reasonings 
The theologian, in pursuing his inquiries 
respecting these difficulties and objections, 
if he be determined to follow them to the 
uttermost, will be obliged to go on to the 
very limits of human knowledge ; to the 
barriers which the mind has not yet pass- 
ed, and which perhaps are impassible. He 
must fix a steady attention upon ideas very 
abstract, shadowy and inadequate. Where 
the last rays begin to be lost in utter dark- 
ness, he must distinguish in the doubtful 
twilight between deceptive appearances, 
and the forms of things really existing. He 
must subject to a strict scrutiny, words and 
expressions which often deceive us, aud 
often mock us with only a show of mean- 
ing. He must engage in complicated and 
difficult processes of reasoning, in which 
the terms of language, divested of all their 
nsual associations, become little more 
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‘han algebraic symbols; and in pursuing 
these processes, he must proceed with the 
rreatest attention and accuracy, because a 
single false step may render his conclu- 
sions allogether erroneous.—pp. 8—10. 


These truths, if they have not alto- 
gether the praise of novelty, are at 
least well told. 

The next relation which Prof. N. 
considers, is that which theology 
bears to physical science. In a sin- 
ale thought respecting “ our feelings 
of devotion,” spoken, as the con- 
struction would indicate, of mankind 
at large, and not of holy persons in 
particular, we perceive, if we mistake 
not, the common place of what Chal- 
mers denominates “an indolent and 
superficial theology.” As the seve- 
ral topics of this discourse are not 
formally laid down, and the phraseol- 
ogy of relation and intellectual acqui- 
sitions with which the author began, 
often varies, or in a number of instan- 
ces is laid aside, some mistake may 
perhaps be made in attempting to sep- 
arate them. ‘The next relation how- 
ever which he considers, appears to 
be the relation of theology to the stu- 
dy of the evidences of divine revela- 
tion. In this part of his discourse he 
goes more into detail, and is propor- 
tionally interesting. It will be cheer- 
fully allowed also, that some of his 
sentiments are extremely important, 
and deserve the consideration of ev- 
ery student in theology. The fol- 
lowing, among others, it is thought, 
possess this character. 


The proof of the miraculous dispensa- 
tions of God consists in a series of the most 
remarkable phenomena, which, if we re- 
ject the belief of such interpositions, can 
be accounted for by no other causes ; and 
which have marked the whole history of 
man with a track of light, like that of the 
se(lting sun upon the ocean. In making 
uimself acquainted with the evidences of 
our religion, as they have been commonly 
stated, the theological student will per- 
ceive that it is only a portion of its proof 
Which has yet been collected and arrang- 
ed; and that inthe most able works we 
have on the subject, that of Paley for in- 
stance, is to be found only an abridgement, 
or a passing notice of many important ar- 
suments, while others are wholly omitted. 
Even in order to fee! the force of these ar- 


guments, to which his attention may be 
directly called, he must apply the results 
of his own inquiries to the statements 
which may be laid before him. We speak 
for instance, of that evidence for our re- 
ligion, which arises from the intrinsic di- 
vinity of its character.—pp. 13, 14. 


The author then proceeds to ob- 
serve, that “in order to estimate this 
evidence justly, our religion must be 
compared with the systems of philos- 
ophy and morals by which it was 
preceded.”” Without rehearsing what 
is here said, we would in a single 
word observe, that the same superi- 
ority, which even a celebrated infi- 
del* ascribed to the life and death of 
Jesus over those of Socrates, is pre- 
dicable of the doctrines of Jesus over 
all that ever proceeded from the 
schools of human wisdom. On that 
kind of evidence which is called 
external, the following important 
thoughts may be presented. 


When he (the theologian) comes to the 
study of the scriptures, in proportion as he 
removes the accumulated rubbish of tech- 
nical theology, under which their meaning 
has been buried, and obtains a distinct view 
of it, he will discover new and very strik- 
ing evidence of the truth of our religion. 
It is evidence, buta small portion of which 
has yet been distinctly stated by any wri- 
ter. We have indeed scarcely any work 
relating to it, except that valuable one of 
Paley, his Hore Paulinw. It is evidence 
which arises from the agreement of the 
New Testament with itself, the coinci- 
dence and correspondence of its different 
parts, and its agreement with all our 
knowledge respecting that state of things 
which existed during the time of the first 
preaching of christianity. —pp. 15, 16. 


From the value of these and other 
remarks on this subject, we should 
be disposed to deduct a little, in the 
belief that the author meant by “ the 
accumulated rubbish of technical the- 
ology,” and “gross theological er- 
rors,” which he also speaks of, many 
truths which we hold to be vitally im- 
portant; and that all the latter state- 
ment amounts to is, let the scriptures 
in their doctrines especially, be con- 
strued asthe Unitarians construe them, 
and far greater evidence will be at- 
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forded of the truth of our religion. If 
this be not his design here, we need 
not urge it against him, as his erro- 
neous, or at least deficient views are 
elsewhere sufficiently visible. 

The study of the bible, and partic- 
ularly of the New Testsment, is anoth- 
er of the relations of theology which 
comes under the consideration of our 
author. Ofthis he remarks, that “ it 
is perhaps more than any other the 
the peculiar province of the theo- 
logian.” ‘The above needed not 
to be hypothetically stated. The 
study of the bible is, without doubt, 
all in all to the theologian. The 
observations on this topic are mostly 
instructive, and perhaps do not vary 
sreatly from the views lately expres- 
pressed by Professor Stuart in his let- 


ters to Mr. Channing, on the laws of 
interpretation, by which the sense of 


the scriptures is to be determined. 
Concerning the principles of the art 
of interpreting language, however, our 
author thinks that they have nevei 
yet been fully explained. It is per- 
haps needless to observe that he in- 
sists upon a knowledge of the lJan- 
guages in which the bible was origin- 
ally written. But more than this. 
He informs us that ‘a mere critical 
knowledge of these languages, is but 
the first step towards their explana- 
tion. In order to know” he says, “in 
any particular instance, what is the 
true meaning of words, it is often ne- 
cessary to know, under what circum- 
stances and relations, they were used 
in that particular instance. ‘The theo- 
logian, therefore, will proceed to 
collect and arrange all the immense 
variety of facts and truths, in connec- 
tion with which the language of the 
scriptures must be viewed, in order 
to perceive its bearings and relations; 
and some one or more of which ts 
continually entering as a principal el- 
ement, into all those reasonings by 
which its sense is determined.” 

in connection with these observa- 
tions, our author says that “‘ many of 
those who have decided most confi- 
dently respecting the sense of the 
te have been 


ignorant of the very existence of th» 
art of interpreting language.” By; 
however this may be, we would re. 
mark, that our reason will teach us, 
that it is possible to be in some re. 
spects,a valuable theologian with. 
out all that philosophical learning 
and critical skill on which he jp. 
sists. These are highly importan: 
in themselves, but not indispensable 
even to distinguished utility in the 
evangelical ministry. Since the bible 
is a revelation of God’s will to men, 
it must with the common helps that 
are afiorded us, be easy to ascertain 
the essential truths. These, by the 
blessing of God, may be efficiently 
taught by men, who to a share o; 
good sense and native powers of mind, 
join a respectable acquaintance with 
haman learning, and what our av- 
thor has neither here nor elsewhere 
noticed, a holy disposition. The 
more difficult portions of scripture, 
it will be conceded by all, possess 
minor importance. ‘To the illustra- 
tion of these, the adept in philology 
and the languages will be called ; and 
surely their services, in the depart. 
ments in which they labour, need not 
be underrated. We would concede 
to them all deserved honor. But at 
the same time we are anxious to 
guard against the error which arises 
from the disproportionate and unqual- 
ified statements that have sometimes 
been made on this subject. The im- 
portance of the branch of knowl- 
edge just referred to, should not be 
so stated, as necessarily to excite the 
suspicion in uneducated people, that 
something may yet be elicited from 
the bible of a character essentially 
different from what has _ generally 
been known; and that the religious 
views which have supported the faith, 
enlivened the hopes, and_ purified 
the hearts of thousands living and dy- 
ing, are after all nothing but a chi- 
mera or a dream. 

It may be further stated on the sub- 
ject, so far as the sacred volume !S 
concerned, that not a little danger at- 
tends the pursnit of these pilological 
niceties, 
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We are not permitted to approach 
that book with our critical analysis, 
just as the anatomist approaches the 
subject of his intended operations to 
disjoint and dissect them as he pleas- 
es. The divine character of the work 
must, from its nature, impose a re- 
straint on the feelings of men, ana it 
certainly ought to repress the pre- 
sumption, that would treat it as though 
it were merely a human production. 
The conduct of critics, it is to be 
feared, has often become an instance 
of impiety similar to that which a 
certain writer complains of in some of 
the chemists, who in their exultation 
on account of their discoveries, have 
seemed to themselves to hold the De- 
ityin their crucibles. Peculiar grace 
is necessary for persons who carry 
these philological researches to the 
sreatest extent, that they may not, as 
with many has been the case, be car- 
ried over to the side of extravagant 
opinion, and even of infidelity.— 
Since our author has insisted so 
much on philological learning and 
intellectual accomplishments general- 
ly, it was the more necessary for him 
either under this head or elsewhere, 
tohave, at least, recommended the 
piety of a christian, as entering essen- 
tially into the character of a true the- 
ologian. 
Prof. N. under the head of the 
study of the bible, or as he means 
the mere language of the bible, pro- 
ceeds to inform us, that as its expos- 
itor must be a philologist in the most 
extensive sense of the word; so in 
order to be a philologist, he must be 
4 poet, or * he must have the feelings 
and imaginations of a poet.” His 
reasoning in amount is the following. 
Without a poetic spirit, poetry can- 
not be understood. We cannot sym- 
pathize with him by whom it is com- 
posed. The bible, especially the Old 
lestament is full of poetry. There- 
Jore to expound the bible, or a con- 
siderable part, it is necessary to be a 
poet. Q. E. D. We cannot dis- 
pute demonstration, and we are no 
chemles to poetry; but we cannot 
help observing that it is obvious what 


use he would wish to make of the 
poetic license, to explain away some 
important truths of the bible, truths 
so esteemed by many serious chris- 
tians; for even in the New Testa- 
ment he finds what amounts to poet- 


ry. 


‘In the New Testament, the oriental 
and popular style which prevails, often 
requires no less than poetry itself, an ac- 
quaintance with all the uses of language, 
and with all the forms in which feeling, 
passion and imagination, express them- 
selves, in order to distinguish and disen- 
gage the mere literal meaning from all 
those images and ideas with which it is 
associated.” —pp. 21, 22. 


Ecclesiastical history is the next 
relation which our author considers. 
An acquaintance with this he justly 
deems an important qualification for 
ateacher of religion. He displays 
much good sense in this part of the 
discourse, with a peculiar delicacy of 
discrimination; but there is nothing 
so original in the ideas as to require 
particular notice. Fora similar rea- 
son, we pass by also the subject of 
morals, which, if we make no mistake, 
is the next relation that comes under 
the consideration of Prof. Norton. 

Succeeding this is the study of hu- 
man nature, which he rightly consid- 
ers as being in connection with the 
science of theology. His thoughts 
on this topic, are, for the most part, 
valuable, and shew how accurately he 
has made man, in certain views, the 
subject of his own reflection. In 
certain views, it is to be remarked, 
for we do not perceive, that man is 
here, or any where else in the dis- 
course, considered as a depraved and 
ruined being. It is true, the profes- 
sor remarks, that “it is the office of a 
theologian to administer the medi- 
cine of the mind,” and that “in order 
to do this, he should be acquainted 
with its general constitution and the 
diseases to which it is liable.” But 
nothing is here said concerning an ac- 
quaintance with the great—the rad- 
ical disease. The following remark 
is useful, if you extend it beyond the 
application probably intended by the 
writer. 
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‘« You have undertaken to be a guide to 
the erring and an instructor of the igno- 
rant, you bave undertaken to lead men in 
the path to virtue and holiness. ‘Take 
care that you do not repel them fron it, 
or lead them astray. Itis not so simple 
a work as you may imagine. A sen- 
tence may undo the effect of a Sermon.” 
—p. 30. 


Ministers of the Gospel cannot 
surely have it too deeply impressed 
upon their minds, that it is no * sim- 
ple” work, in which they are enga- 
ged. ‘They should rather feel and 
say as the Apostle did, “ Who is suf- 
ficient for these things ?”? On some 
incident apparently trivial in itself, 
which perhaps they might have a- 
voided, could the importance attach- 
ed to it have been foreseen, the suc- 
cess of their ministry may in a con- 
siderable decree turn. ‘The follow- 
ing passage in this part of the dis- 
course, possesses considerable beau- 
ty of thought and description, “ We 
must study those writings in which a 
mild philosophy has shed a steady 
illumination upon the mind and heart 
of man; and those also, in which, as 
in the histories of Tacitus, flashes 
are, every now and then, breaking 
forth which send light into the re- 
cesses where the passions hide them- 
selves.” 

“To complete,” he says, ‘ the 
character of a perfect theologian, and 
to qualify one for those duties to 
which among us a theologian is com- 
monly called he must be an eloquent 
writer and speaker.” Skill in wri- 
ting and in elocution is therefore the 
last connexion which comes under 
the consideration of our author. But 
he barely «does more, (and this was 
his intention) than to mention the 
subject. We have therefore no re- 
marks to offer upon it. But we 
would here beg leave to ask, wheth- 
er all that has now been insisted on 
by our author is, agreeably to a for- 
mer suggestion, sufficient to make, er 
as he expresses himself, “ to complete 
the character a perfect theologian, 
and to qualify one for those duties to 
Which a theologian among us is com- 
monly called.” How little may it 
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not be feared would his theologian do 

towards conducting a soul to Chris; 

and heaven! How little would he 

“ Allure to brighter worlds, and lead th. 
way. 

Can it be suppose! that he would 
do much towards preaching the rea] 
Gospel of our salvation—or that al! 
his talents, learning and eloquence 
would tend even as a means, towards 
the reformation and holiness of man- 
kind? Yet, as will presently appear, 
he anticipates better days as the ef. 
fect of the preaching of his theolo. 
gian. ‘The ignorance, superstition 
aud vices of human beings will disap- 
pear before it, as the shadows of night 
flee from the radiance of morning. 

After considering these several re- 
lations and this extent of theology, he 
makes a few remarks on the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the langua. 
ges, not of the ancient merely, but oi 
the modern French and German, as 
a preparatory study required in the 
attainment of theological knowledge. 
On the Germans he passes some en- 
comiums and some censures. He is 
however evidently less enamoured 
with them as critics, than is the case 
with some theological scholars in this 
country. Indeed he says with res- 
pect to the mass of their works. 
their value without doubt, lias been 
by some considerably overrated.”— 
He considers the character which 
Thirlby gives of Isaac Vossius, des- 
criptive of a whole class of writers a- 
mong them. ‘ He had great learn- 
ing, superior genius, and judgment 
too, which, if not very great, was 
enough, and more than enough, for 
one, who, unless I am entirely de- 
ceived, cared little about discovering 
the truth upon any subject. He made 
it his object, to seek for and invent 
new, out of the way, and wonderfu! 
opinions in criticism, in philosophy, 
and in theology. Whether thes 
were true or not, he left to be exam- 
ined by those who might think them- 
selves interested in the matter.” But 
however Unitarian theologians in this 
country may affect to despise the €%- 
travagancies of certain German theo 
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logians, there is, according to the o- 
pinion expressed by Prof. Stuart, no 
distant prospect of their falling into 
the same, when urged as strenuously 
as they may be with the true laws of 
scriptural interpretation. They must 
either come on to the ground of or- 
thodox sentiment, or go over to that 
of extravagance or rank infidelity. 

In view of all the above, our au- 
thor says, ‘¢ I have perhaps convin- 
ced you, that it is impossible to be a 
theologian.” And who that values 
the truth of God, we would beg leave 
to ask, does not wish that it were im- 
possible to be merely such a theolo- 
sian? It would afford us some grat- 
fication to perceive, that the author 
himself doubts whether it be possible 
to be such a theologian, were it not ev- 
ident he wishes it might be. A teach- 
er of religion, with nothing but the 
resources of nature, without the aids 
of grace, is the picture which he has 
drawn, and in commenting on the 
character towards the conclusion, he 
shows how much importance he at- 
taches to it. A quotation of some 
length may here be ventured, as ex- 
hibiting opinions of more questiona- 
ble character, than have yet appear- 
ed. It must be acknowledged how- 
ever that he grows more eloquent, as 
he becomes more sincere. 


‘But if any one refuse to submit to the 
decisions of our natural reason, and the dic- 
tates of our natural feelings; if he come to 
us teaching what he calls incomprehensible 
propositions, and truths above reason; if 
he maintain doctrines abhorrent to all our 
dest sentiments respecting God and his 
moral government ; and if he require us to 
believe the system which he has received ; 
we have aright to require of him in return, 
what are his qualifications to discuss these 
subjects? How extensively has he exam- 
ined, how profoundly has he thought upon 
their nature and relations? How thorough- 
ly has he acquired all that preparatory 
knowledge, which is necessary in their in- 
vestigation? What is the compass of his 
studies, and what the reach of his facul- 
‘ies, that he thinks his judgments of so 
much value, and his censures of so much 
authority? Has he in fact gone through 
‘hat long course of discipline, necessary to 
enable him to decide questions of science 
and criticism, as they arise in the study of 
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theology? We shall find in many cases, 
that our new teacher is just as well quali- 
fied for the work which he has undertaken, 
as one with, or without a little elementary 
knowledge of mathematics, would be qual- 
ified to decide on the truth of the demon- 
strations of Newton or La Place. Is the- 
ology the most profound and extensive of 
sciences, the only one in which ignorant 
presumption may be allowed to dogma- 
tize. It has indeed done this, and it has 
done much more. It has oppressed and 
persecuted. Hence it is that the progress 
of truth has been so slow and embarrassed. 
The operation of vulgar prejudices and 
passions has restrained the intellect of the 
wisest, and checked the courage of the 
boldest ; and the science has in conse- 
quenee not yet attained that rank and es- 
timation which belong to it. It has been 
degraded by the irruptions of ignorance 
and barbarism; its provinces have been 
seized upon, and the rightful possessors of 
the soil driven away.” —pp. 39, 40. 


Is it then, we would ask, come to 
this? Inthe ministerial profession, 
are we to look only for critical skill, 
great talents, and commanding elo- 
quence, desirable as these things may 
be? Is learning to be substituted al- 
together for experimental piety? Are 
we to be despoiled of our salvation 
by an unhallowed, cold-hearted phi- 
losophy, constituting the only system 
which a reasonable man may receive ? 
This catastrophe must be expected to 
ensue, if that theology only shall be 
known and taught, which instead of 
making men new creatures, will, by 
illuminating their minds, only elevate 
and improve those moral principles 
and feelings which they naturally pos- 
sess. . The day moreover when no 
other truths, except those which are 
within the comprehension of human 
reason shall be taught and received, 
will be the darkest day that ever yet 
lowered upon the world. Revelation 
will be shorn of its beams, and the 
unlimited perfections of God reduced 
to the level of human conceptions. Ex- 
tending the principleto natural science, 
we shall not be permitted to believe, 
for instance, that trees and plants grow, 
since we certainly cannot comprehend 
the process by which their growth 
takes place. Yet the author confi- 
dently expects the happiest results 
from the prevalence of such a theology. 
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*‘ But there is a promise,” he says, 
‘“‘of fairer and happier days to the 
whole civilized world. The light of 
christianity has been obscured, and 
men have been travelling in darkness. 
But the thick vapours, which conceal- 
ed earth and heaven are breaking 
away; and we begin to perceive the 
beautiful prospect which lies before 
us, and the glittering of spires and 
pinnacles in the distance.” 

We also hail “the fairer and hap- 
pier days to come—the beautiful 
prospect which lies before us,” when 
Christ shall reign upon the earth a 
thousand years, and there shall be 
an order of things fit to be the con- 
summation of this earthly providence. 
But we believe that this event so de- 
voutly to be wished, will not be in- 
troduced through such an instrumen- 
tality as that on which this writer re- 
lies, nor be constituted by such a re- 
ligion as he seems to favour. 

After having made some appropri- 
ate remarks on the importance of in- 
creasing the means of education a- 
mong us, of extending a steady pat- 
ronage to our literary institutions, and 
of conferring ample rewards on our 
learned men, he concludes by a refer- 
ence to the circumstances of our coun- 
try above alluded to, which however 
beautiful in description, and patriotic 
i principle, seems hardly consonant 
with the larger viewsand nobler aims 
involved in true christian theology. 
The interests not of one nation are 
concerned in it, but of all nations— 
not of one world, but of all worlds. 
“To the intent,” says the apostle, 
‘that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places, might be 
known by the church, the manifold 
wisdom of God.” The wisdom of 
God is, or will be made known to all 
intelligences, through the work of 
man’s redemption. The scene of this 
work is the earth; the interested ac- 
tors or spectators, are the universe of 
intelligences. The effect of that sci- 
ence which treats of these wonderful 
things on the interests of one solitary 
nation, should not so fill the views of 
our theologians, as to exclude from 


them other and grander prospects 
Other interests are at stake, beside 
those of the American nation. Oth- 
er motives of action are demanded, 
beside those that relate to the increase 
of national happiness and glory. But 
in what are this happiness and glory 
to consist? Our author would have 
them consist in the removal from us 
of what we believe to be the pure 
gospel, and the substitution in its 
place, of a liberal, accommodating, 
learned system, a mixture of the true 
gospel aud of false philosophy.— 
This might be made evident by a 
quotation of the entire passage. But 
perhaps more than enough has al- 
ready been exhibited, and it is time 
to bring these strictures toa close. 
We cannot much admire, on the 
whole, sucha method of representing 
christianity, as our author has adopt- 
ed. It discloses just so much, as is 
calculated to make the reader hesitate, 
for atime, as to the real sentimenis of 
the writer. Under generalities of 
expression, there lurks a sort of rep- 
resentation, which makes it difficult 
in some cases, to convict him of 
wrong. They who admire, and who 
themselves adopt this method of par- 
tial exhibition and partial conceal- 
ment on the subject of religion, have 
been disposed no doubt to eulogize 
the talent displayed in this discourse. 
It is certainly plausible, smooth, in- 
sinuating, artful. Its faults, asa dis- 
course on a solemn occasion, and on 
a weighty theme, the relations of the- 
ology, consist more in omission, than 
in any positive erroneous representa- 
tions. Instances of the latter kind, 
it is believed, have been presented ; 
but the greater number of instances 
is of the former kind. Important 
ideas which really belong to the top: 
ics treated of, are not brought into 
view, or if there is an allusion to them, 
it is so indefinite and obscure, as to 
produce rather embarrassment, than 
satisfaction. Attacks on what we 
believe to be the real system of the 
gospel, and on the views commonly 
entertained of it, are made in a man- 
ner so covert and insidious, that it is 
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impossible to meet them in any tangi- 


ble form. We would here, by the 
way, remark, that in the more recent 
Unitarian publications, this mode of 
proceeding has been very consid- 
erably abandoned, and the discus- 
sions have become far more bold and 
open than heretofore. This, we can- 
not but believe, will, in the end, be 
favourable to the interests of truth; 
although it will impose on the advo- 
cates of correct opinion the most 
strenuous and unremitted exertions to 
meet the coming exigencies of the 
church. There will, at least, be this 
advantage in the contesi, as it is now 
likely to be carried on, and that is, 
we shall know fairly what to oppose. 
When sneers and insinuations only are 
produced we know not what to say in 
reply; but when arguments or some- 
thing in the shape of arguments are 
brought forward, we can meet them 
with arguments. We would by no 
means, needlessly alarm our readers 
on this subject; but it would not be 
to act the part of that wisdom, which 
we might learn from the children of 
this world, when we see the enemy 
advancing in all his strength, to neg- 
lect the means of repellinghim. We 
have no apprehensions for the finalis- 
sue; yet, to justify ourselves in this 
confidence, we must connect our re- 
liance on the King of Zion, with our 
own defensive activity. 

To return to our immediate subject, 
we would only observe further, that 
to those who would wish to find 
pure evangelical sentiment, in an in- 
augural discourse of a professor of 
sacred literature in an important sem- 
mary of learning, this production can- 
not be, in the highest degree, accepta- 
ble. Our taste indeed may be grati- 
fed with a style, sufficiently sweet 
and easy to charm the ear, without 
sacrificing to elegance of composition, 
ay thing more valuable. We may 
ve entertained for the most part, with 
& pure diction, chastened imagery, 
end rich and choice illustration. We 
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mav have our feelings in a degree ele- 
vated, and may experience a glow of 
pleasure, from some important views 
which he has disclosed of the literary 
connections of theology. We may 
be even thankful, that although he 
has not shown “ how high” this sci- 
ence may arise “ above,” he has yet 
proved ‘how deep” it may “ extend 
below”’—to the less important objects 
of human research. But why did he 
not fasten this golden chain to the 
throne of God, and let it embrace 
not earth merely, but the eternal king- 
dom of Messiah ! More than what he 
has done we havea right to expect 
in any discussion of a religious sub- 


ject. At least he who gave to men 


their understanding, has a right to ex- 
pect more for the sake of his glory, 
and their good. The connections and 
bearings of religion, or the science 
founded on it, reach not their destined 
limits, till having passed beyond the 
bourn of mortality, they take in the 
invisible world and the interests of 
the soul. Nor can he in any sense, 
be “a consummate theologian,” who 
is not qualified by experimental piety, 
to teach a theology of this grand and 
solemn character. Our author’s sys- 
tem of religion, so far as he discloses 
any, istoo meager for creatures that 
need all the riches of divine mercy in 
their forgiveness and salvation. It is 
too cold to affect a heart so insensi- 
ble as a sinner’s. Itis too wrapt up 
in generalities and abstractions, to 
point. us to our duties, to administer to 
our wauts, or even to inform us that 
we haveany. If, on “ the extent and 
relations of the science of theology,” 
it was not absolutely necessary in or- 
der to complete the subject, to ad- 
vert to some of the peculiarities of 
the gospel; yet it is not perceived 
how this could be entirely avoided 
by any one, so imbued with the 
spirit of the gospel, as he should be 
who “ negociates between God and 
man.” 
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Review of the Memoir of Henry Martyn. 
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employment,which, dreary and unhealthy 
as it was, offered some advantages, of 
which he mosqmeritoriously availed bim. 
self. The miners, it seems, are in the hah. 
it of working and resting alternately every 
four hours; and the periods of relaxatioy 
from manual labor, they frequently de. 
vote to mental improvement. In these 
intervals of cessation from toil, John Mar- 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B. D.; Late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Chaplain to the Hon- 
ourable East India Company ; By 
John Sargent, Jun. Second Ameri- 
can Edition. Boston, Samuel T. 
Armstrong, 12 mo. pp. 490. 
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As two editions of this very inter- 
esting work have already been called 
for in this country, and as a review 
of it has appeared in a valuable 
foreign journal, reprinted among us, 
perhaps some of our readers will re- 
gret finding a notice of it in our work, 
especially as it is our intention that 
this article shall consist mostly of ex- 
tracts. To those who have already 
perused the Memoir of Henry Mar- 
tyn, we would suggest, that others, 
perhaps a majority of our readers, 
are ignorant of its contents, and that 
it is an act of justice on our part, to 
inform them of this valuable accession 
to the stock of religious biography ; 
an accession which will be highly 
prized by every pious reader of it, in 
this and in succeeding ages. 

But although many of our readers 
are ignorant of the existence of the 
work before us, perhaps there are 
none, who are entirely nnacquainted 
with the nature and value of the ser- 
vices of the subject of it. His name 
as a missionary and a translator of 
the scriptures, is familiar; and few 
employments can be more pleasing or 
more useful, than that of attending to 
the rise and progress of pious feeling 
in an eminent servant of Christ, and 
of witnessing the manifestation of it 
in distant, and heathen lands. 


Henry Marryy, the subject of this Me- 
moir, was born at Truro, in the county of 
Cornwall, on the 18th of February, 1781, 
and appears, with his family in general, to 
have inherited a weak constitution ; as of 
many children, four, only, two sons and 
two daughters, survived their father, Mr. 
John Martyn, and all of them, within a 
short period, followed him to the grave. 
Of these Henry was the third. His father 
was criginally in a very humble situation 
of life, having been a laborer in the mines 
near Gwenap, the place of his nativity. 
With no education but such as a country 
reading schoo! afforded, he was compel- 
led, for bis daily support, to engage in an 


tyn acquired a complete knowledge o; 
arithmetic, and some acquaintance also 
with mathematics; and no sooner had he 
gathered these valuable and substantia} 
fruits of persevering diligence, in a sojj 
most unfriendly to their growth, than he 
was raised from a state of poverty and de. 
pression, to one of comparative ease and 
comfort: admitted into the office of Mr. 
Daniel, a merchant at Truro, he lived there 
as chief clerk, piously and respectably en. 


joying considerably more than a compe- 


tency. At the grammar school in this 
town, the master of which was the Rey. 
Cornelius Cardew, D. D. a gentleman o: 
learning and talents, Henry was placed by 
his father in Midsummer 1788, being then 
between seven and eight years of age. 
Of his childhood previous to this period, 
little or nothing can be ascertained; but 
those who knew him, considered him a 
boy of promising abilities.—pp. 14, 15. 


The success of young Martyn was 
worthy of his humble but honourable 
parentage. At the age of fifteen, he 
became a candidate for a vacant 
scholarship at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, and though unsuccess- 
ful, he passed an excellent examina- 
tion. In Oct. 1797, he became a 
resident of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where, although he commenc- 
ed his mathematical course, by at- 
tempting to committhe demonstrations 
of Euclid to memory, an employment 
which ‘ did not supply an auspicious 
omen of future excellence,’ he ulti- 
mately attained the first station iv 
his class. 


The tenor of Henry Martyn’s life dur 
ing this and the succeeding year he passec 
at college, was to the eye of the world ir 
the highest degree amiable and commen 
able. He was outwardly moral, with little 
exception was unwearied in application, 
and exhibited marks of no ordinary talent 

But whatever may have been his exter- 
nal conduct, and whatever his capacity 
literary pursuits, he seems to have beet 
totally ignorant of spiritual things, and te 
have lived “ without God in the world. 
The consideration, that God chiefly re- 
gards the motives of our actions,—a con: 
sideration so momentous, and so essentts 
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o the character of a real christian, ap- 
pears as yet never to have entered his 
mind: and even when it did, as was the 
case at this time, it rested thece asa theo- 
retic notion never to be reduced to prac- 
tice. His own account of himself is very 
ctriking. Speaking of June 1799, he says, 
-** (the friend alluded to before) at- 
tempted to persuade me that I ought to at- 
tend to reading, not for the praise of men, 
but for the glory of God. This seemed 
strange to me, but reasonable. I resolved, 
therefore, to maintain this opinion thence- 
forth ; but never designed, that I remem- 
ber, that it should affect my conduct.” 
What a decisive mark this of an unrenew- 
ed mind!—What an affecting proof that 
light may break in on the understanding, 
whilst there is not so much as a dawn of it 
onthe heart! 

Providentially for Henry Martyn, he 
had not only the great blessing of posses- 
sing areligious friend at college, but the 
singular felicity likewise of having a sister 
in Cornwall, who was a christian of a 
meek, heavenly, and affectionate spirit ; 
to whom, as well as to the rest of his rela- 
tions there, he paid a visit in the summer 
of the year 1799.—pp. 20, 21. 


it may be well supposed, that to a sister, 
such as his, her brother’s spiritual welfare 
would be a most serious and anxious con- 
cern: and that she often conversed with 
him on the subject of religion, we have his 
own declaration. “I went home this 
summer, and was frequently addressed by 
my dear sister on the subject of religion ; 
but the sound of the Gospel, conveyed in 
the admonition of a sister, was grating to 
my ears.” The first result of her tender 
exhortations and earnest endeavours was 
very discouraging: a violent conflict took 
place in her brother’s mind. between his 
convictions of the truth of what she urged 
and hislove of the world; and, for the pres- 
ent, the latter prevailed , yet sisters, simi- 
larly circumstanced, may learn from this 
case not merely their duty, but from the 
fnal result, the success they may antici- 
pate from the faithful discharge of it.—* I 
think,” he observes, when afterwards re- 
viewing this period with a spirit truly 
broken and contrite, “Ido not remember 
atime when the wickedness of my heart 
rosé toa greater height, than during my 
stay at home. The consummate selfish- 
hess and exquisite irritability of my mind 
were displayed in rage, malice, and envy, 
in pride and vain glory and contempt of 
ail; in the harshest language to my sister, 
and even my father, if he happened to dif- 
‘er from my mind and will: O what an ex- 
ample of patience and mildness was he! I 
love (o think of his excellent qualities, and 
‘tis frequently the anguish of my heart, 
that I ever could be base and wicked 
*nough to pain him by the slightest neg- 
eet, Omy God and Father, why is not 
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my heart doubly agonized, at the remem- 
brance of all my great transgressions 
against thee ever since I have known thee 
assuch! 1 left my sister and father in Oc- 
tober, and him lsaw no more. I promis- 
ed my sister that I would read the Bible 
for myself, but on being settled in college, 
Newton engaged all my thoughts.” 

At length however it pleased God to 
convince Henry by a most afflicting vis- 
itation of his providence, that there wasa 
knowledge far more important to him than 
any human science ; and that, whilst con- 
templating the heavens by the light of as- 
tronomy, he should devote himself to His 
service, who having made those heavens, 
did in his nature pass through them as his 
Mediator and Advocate. The sudden and 
heart-rending intelligence of the death of 
his father was the proximate, though 
doubtless not the efficient cause of his re- 
ceiving these convictions. How poignant 
were his sufferings under this affliction, 
may be seen in the account he himself has 
left of it:—from whence it is evident, that 
it was not only a season of severe but of 
sanctified sorrow; a seed time of tears, 
promising that harvest of holiness, peace, 
and joy which succeeded it. | 


‘At the examination at Christmas, 
1799,” he writes, ‘I was first, and the ac- 
count of it pleased my father prodigiously, 
who I was told was in good health and 
spirits. What was then my consternation, 
when, in January, I received from my 
brother an account of his death! But 
while I mourned the loss of an earthly pa- 
rent, the angels in heaven were rejoicing 
at my being so soon to find an heavenly 
one. AsI had no taste at this time for my 
usual studies, Itook up my Bible, thinking 
that the consideration of religion was rath- 
er suitable to this solemn time ; neverthe- 
less I often took up other books to engage 
my attention, and should have continued 
to do so, had not * * * advised me to make 
this time an oceasion of serious reflection. 
I began with the Acts, as being the most 
amusing; and, whilst I was entertained 
with the narrative, [found myself insensi- 
bly led to inquire more attentively into the 
doctrine of the Apostles. It corresponded 
nearly enough, with the few notions I had 
received in my early youth. I believe on 
the first night after, | began to pray from 
a precomposed form, in which I thanked 
God, in general, for having sent Christ into 
the world. But though I prayed for par- 
don, I had little sense of my own sinful- 
ness: nevertheless I began to consider my- 
self as areligious man. The first time 1 
went to chapel, I saw, with some degree 
of surprise at my former inattention, that, 
in the Magnificat, there was a great de- 
gree of joy expressed at the coming of 
Christ, which I thought but reasonable. 
*** had lent me Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress. The first part of which I could 
not bearto read, because it appeared to 
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make religion consist too much in humili- 
ation; and my proud wicked heart would 
not bear to be brought down into the dust. 
Aud * * *, to whom [ mentioned the gloom 
which I felt, affer reading the first part of 
Doddridge, reprobated it strongly —Alas! 
did he think that we can go along the way 
that leadeth unto life, without entering in 
at ‘the straight gate !’ "—pp. 21—25. 


It will be perceived that his pious 
sister had not laboured in vain; he 
subsequently wrote her : 


With respect to the dealings of the Al- 
mighty with me, you have beard in gene- 
ral the chief of my account; as I am 
brought to a sense of things gradually, 
there is nothing peculiarly striking in it to 
particularize. After the death of our fa- 
ther you know I was extremely low spirit- 
ed; and like, most other peopie, began to 
consider seriously, without any particular 
determination, that invisible world to 
which he has gone, and to which I must 
one day go. Yet still Tread the Bible un- 
enlightened and said a prayer or two, 
rather through terror of a superior power, 
than from any other cause. Soon howev- 
er | began to attend more diligently to the 
words of our Saviour in the New Testa- 
ment, and to devour them with delight: 
when the offers of mercy and forgiveness 
were made so freely, I supplicated to be 
made partaker of the covenant of grace, 
with eagerness and hope ; and thanks be 
to the ever-blessed Trinity, for not leaving 
me without comfort. Throughout the 
whole, however, even when the light of 
divine truth was beginning to dawn on my 
mind, I was not under that great terror of 
future punishment, which I now see plain- 
ly I had every reason to feel: I look back 
now upon that course of wickedness, 
which, like a gulph of destruction, yawn- 
ed to swallow me up, with a trembling de- 
light, mixed with shame at having lived so 
long in ignorance, and error, and blind- 
ness.—pp. 27, 28. 


At Cambridge, he now constantly 
attended on the ministry of Mr. Sim- 
eon, and thus ‘ gradually acquired 
more knowledge of divine things ;’ 
but he says, ‘1 can only account for 
iny being stationary so long, by the 
intenseness with which I pursued my 
studies, in which I was so absorbed 


that the time I gave to them seemed | 


not to be a portion of my existence.’ 
At the public examination for de- 
grees, ‘ his mind was singularly com- 
posed by the recollection of a sermon 
which he had heard not long before, 
on the text ‘Seekest thou great things 





for thyself—seek them not.’?” Ha 
received the highest academical hon. 
our. He says, ‘I obtained my high. 
est wishes, but was surprised to find 
I had grasped a shadow.’ _In March, 
1802, he was chosen a fellow of his 
college, and twice discharged the du- 
ties of a Public Examiner with great 
propriety. In October, of the same 
year, he determined to labour for the 
cause of Christ, as a missionary. 
The triumph of Martyn’s religion 
over the temptations of literature, is 
worthy of notice. In all schools a 
degree of emulation will exist, which 
must not unfrequently have a very 
unhappy influence on the minds of 
the subjects of it. In colleges, where 
the rival parties are of maturer years, 
and the objects in view are more 
valuable, the rivalry must be greater, 
and the evils of it proportionally in- 
creased. But from no one of oui 
public institutions can we learn the 
value of those objects for which the 
members of an English University 
contend ;—we say contend, for tht 
exertions of the rival parties must 
frequently be associated with the 
worst of passions, and are frequently 
pursued to the ruin of health. In 
that country, the avenues to every 
reputable and profitable employment 
are crowded, and in addition to this, 
obstacles intervene, which excessive 
premiums only can remove ; for ev- 
ery thing a license must be obtain- 
ed, and for every license sums must 
be paid, which are prescribed by 
a government versed in the arts o! 
taxation, and needing all the skill 
which it exercises. Stimulated to ex- 
ertion, by the difficulty of securing an 
independence, and by the rewards of 
successful literary exertion, the schol- 
ar who is without patrons or good re- 
sources, feels that he is striving for 
the comforts and conveniences of life. 
If successful, he obtains a fellowship, 
worth perhaps two or three times the 
salary of a President of Yale College; 
aud a fellowship may be a stepping 
stone to some of the livings in the 
gift of his college. If he do not ob- 
tain a fellowship, the good scholat 
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may find other very eligible situa- 
tions ; and distinction at the Univer- 
sity will be a good security for obtain- 
ing them. ‘These circumstances, in 
addition to all the common induce- 
ments to exertion, incite the students 
to the most unremitted labour. Hen- 
ry Kirke White, who fell a victim to 
intense application, said that if he 
were to ‘paint a picture of Fame, 
crowning a distinguished undergradu- 
ate, after the Senate-House examina- 
tion, he would represent her as con- 
cealing a Death’s bead under the 
mask of beauty.’ This however, is 
not all the evil. Ambition, envy, 
and other evil passions, must of course 
spring up, and the youthful christian 
is in great danger. The same grace 
which enabled White to come off, un- 
impaired in moral worth, from such 
dangerous ground, called Martyn in- 
to the kingdom while a student, and 
enabled him to triumph overthe temp- 
tations of learning. Severe applica- 
tion to science perhaps retarded his 
progress, but christian principle in- 
creased in strength, and gained a de- 
cided victory. 

Some might have supposed from 
the manner of his conversion, from 
the fact that his convictions of sin 
were not unusually great, and that he 
was ‘brought to a sense of things 
gradually,’ that he would not have 
been eminent for piety. Such con- 
victions of sinfulness, as some at the 
period of their conversion are favour- 
ed with, are undoubtedly very desira- 
ble. ‘They leave an impress upon 
the mind, which gives to it a deter- 
mined character, and are perhaps 
productive of that ardour in the cause 
of religion, which renders the posses- 
sors of itso useful. The case of Mar- 
tyn, however, is one of the exceptions 
to the general rule, if such rule exists ; 
and his religious character was one 
of uncommon excellence. 

We have seen that he rose superi- 
our to the temptations which sur- 
rounded him at college. Not only did 
he triumph over them; he made his 
acquisitions subsidiary to his religious 
‘Mprovement. That patient atten- 
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tion and determined perseverance, 
with which he followed his mathe- 
matical pursuits, which increased 
their power by use, and which at 
length in the Senate-House, gave him 
the first rank among men of great 
talents, and as great industry, enabled 
him also to make unusual advances 
in divine knowledge. ‘The great at- 
tention which he gave to the instruc- 
tions of Newton, enabled him to give 
still greater to the precepts of his 
God. “He had a daily subject for re- 
ligious meditation, and doubtless felt 
the value of that power of mental ab- 
straction which Stewart places among 
the faculties, but which is evidently 
the product of patient study. All 
his knowledge became consecrated. 
His acquisitions of every kind were 
devoted to the cause of religion. It 
was in this spirit that he determined 
on a mission to the heathen. His 
self-devotion was not that of a man 
who had nothing to relinquish, and 
little to hope for. He had learned, 
not so much by the afflictive dispen- 
sations of God, as by the teachings of 
his Spirit, that all is vanity; and he 
acted in conformity with the lesson 
taughthim. While he was the object of 
high regard for his talents and acquire- 
ments, while in the enjoyment of a 
fellowship which secured him an hon- 
ourable independence, while  sur- 
rounded by friends who were uncom- 
monly dear to him, and who abun- 
dantly repaid his attachment, and 
while the future presented an inviting 
prospect, fair to the eye, and rich in 
every valuable product, Martyn, look- 
ing not at the things which are seen, 
but at those which are not seen, with 
a determination which nothing could 
shake, but with a humility which was 
unfeigned, said to those who wished 
for messengers of the grace of God 
to the heathen, ‘Here am I, send 
me.’ The sacrifice which he made 
was a free-will offering, but the de- 
voted victim was not inseusible to 
the consequences of such self-denial. 
Such was the result of his convic- 
tion of religious truth. He made con- 
tinual advances in thedivinelife. In 
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his Journal of Jan. 5th, 1805, he thus 
writes: ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped me. It is now about five 
years since God stopped me in the 
career of worldliness, and turned me 
from the paths of sin; three years 
and a half, since I turned to the Lord 
with all my heart, and a little more 
than two years, since he enabled me 
to devote myself to his service as a 
missionary. My progress of late has 
become slower than it had been; yet 
I can truly say, that in the course of 
this time, every successive year, eve- 
ry successive week, has been happier 
than the former.? Few convictions, 
how powerful soever they may be, 
terminate in such conversions. Hen- 
ry Martyn sought not his own, but 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s. 
Of this, the whole course of his life, 
after he thought seriously of the 
things of religion, is proof; and in 
his intercourse with men, he mani- 
fested a benevolence, as rare as it is 
valuable. Asa proof of this, we give 


the following sentences from a jour- 
nal, which he supposed no eye but 


his own would ever see, and which 
when leaving India for Persia, in the 
fear that he should not return, urgent 
solicitations only prevented him from 
destroying. The extract was written 
while he was in India, but we intro- 
duce it for the illustration of what we 
have said. ‘In prayer, at the ap- 
pointed hour, I felt solemnity of mind, 
and an earnest desire that the Lord 
would pour out a double portion of 
his Spirit upon us, his ministers in 
India ; that every one of us may be 
eminent in holiness and ministerial 
gifts. If I were to judge from my- 
self, I should fear God had forsaken 
his church; for [ am most awfully 
deficient in the knowledge and expe- 
rience requisite for a minister :—but, 
my dear brother Corrie, blessed be 
God, is a man of a better spirit :— 
may he grow more and more in grace, 
and continue to be an example to us !’ 
The religious character of Martyn 
would have been conspicuous in any 


Station, and in whatever situation 
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piaced,he would have gone through life 
serving God, and doing good to mep. 
It was not simply because he was a 
missionary, that he was able to keep 
the flame of piety burning with a pure 
and brightening flame. It is perhaps 
as difficult for a missionary, as for oth- 
er christians to keep the ‘ lamp trim- 
med and burning.’ The winds and 
storms of heaven make no distinction 
in his favour. Removed from the 
world in a degree, he may be, and 
perhaps if any man has seasons when 
the things of this present evil world 
are viewed, as they will be viewed 
when the world and the fashion there- 
of shall have passed away, the mis- 
sionary must be that man. But if 
the missionary has in this respect pe- 
culiar advantages, he is, in others, the 
subject of peculiar disadvantages.— 
To the benefits of christian inter- 
course, he is in a great measure a 
stranger ; and is obliged also to en- 
counter temptations, where he is 
subject to the scrutiny only of Him, 
whose eye is in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good. Had Mar- 
tyn remained in England, he would 
have instructed and allured by his ex- 
ample. Had he remained in his col- 
lege, or entered upon the stage of 
public life, the same humility and 
disinterestedness, conspicuous in the 
language we have quoted respecting 
his associate, would have prevented 
him from dreading the presence of a 
colleague, whom he might have sup- 
posed was in the possession of supe- 
riour talents and qualifications. 

Mr. M. was ordained at Ely, Oct. 
22nd, 1803, ‘ having attained to a de- 
gree of self-knowledge and spirituali- 
ty equally rare.” On this occasion 
he felt compelled to reprove one 0! 
the candidates for ordination, for his 
indifference and inattention to the 
solemn business in which they were 
engaged. With what effect he did 
this we know not, but the circum- 
stance reminds us that we ought to 
lay before our readers an instance 10 
which his giving reproof was produc- 
tive of much good. 











« | have lately,” he writes in the second 
letter, “‘ been witness toa scene of dis- 
tress. ** * in this town, with whom I 
have been little acquainted, and who had 
lived to the full extent of his income, is 
now dying, and his family will be left per- 
fectly destitute. I called yesterday to 
know whether he was still alive, and 
found his wife in a greater agony than you 
ean conceive. She was wringing her 
hands, and crying out to me, ‘O pray for 
his soul_—and then again recollecting her 
own helpless condition, and telling me of 
her wretchedness in being turned out upon 
the wide world without house or home. 
It was in vain to point to heaven; the 
heart, distracted and overwhelmed with 
worldly sorrow, finds it bard to look to 
God.—Since writing this, I have been to 
callon the daughters of * * *, who had 
removed to another house because, from 
the violence of their grief, they incom- 
moded the sick man. Thither I went to 
visit them, with my head and heart full of 
the subject I was come upon, and was sur- 
prised to find them cheerful, and thunder- 
struck to see a Gownsinan reading a play 
fothem, A play—when their father was 
lying in the agonies of death. Whata 
species of consolation! Trebuked him so 
sharply, and, I am afraid, so intemperate- 
ly, that a quarrel will perhaps ensue.-—p. 34. 


“The Gownsman I mentioned, so far 
from being offended, has been thanking 
me for what I said, and is so seriously im- 
pressed with the awful circumstances of 
death ; that amin hopes it may be the 
foundation of a lasting change.” 

It will be highly pleasing to the reader 
to know, that the anticipation with which 
the above letter concludes was verified. 
Mr. Martyn had afterwards the happiness 
of laboring in India together with that ve- 
ry person who had been reproved by hiin, 
and who, from the divine blessing accom- 
panyving that reproof, was then first led to 
appreciate the value of the Gospel.—p 36. 


On account of the loss of his own, 
and his youngest sister’s property, it 
was thought advisable for him to leave 
England as a chaplain to the East- 
India Company; and when it was 
intimated to him that there was a 
probability of his obtaining this ap- 
pointment, he wrote in his journal, 
‘The prospect of this world’s happi- 
hess gave me rather pain than pleas- 
ure, which convinced me that I had 
been running away from the world 
rather than in overcoming it.” He 
received the dppointment; and on 
June 8th, 1805, sailed from Ports- 
mouth. The congregations to which 
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he had preached, parted from him 
with regret and with tears; and his 
last interview with some intimate 
christian friends is thus related. 


The few days Mr. Martyn remained at 
Portsmouth were spent in conversing with 
his brethren ou the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God, in social supplication 
ani! thanksgiving. His prayer, on the day 
he expected finally to quit the shores of 
England, will not easily be forgotten by 
those who bowed their knees together 
with him tothe God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: it ascended to the 
‘lofty One,” from the lowest depths of 
humiliation, and it breathed the most en- 
tire devotedness of body, soul, and spirit 
to his service. His whole’ demeanor, in- 
deed, could not fail of tenderly affecting, 
as well as indelibiv impressing their hearts 
and minds. One of those then present, 
who little thought that the task he now so 
inadequately attempts to execute would 
ever be assigned him, well remembers his 
own sensations on that most trying but 
triumphant occasion ; and how complete- 
ly every thought within him was absorbed 
in admiration of the astonishing grace be- 
stowed on his friend, and in bitter regret 
at being forever to be deprived of his so- 
cietv.—Nor Jet it be here surmised, that 
Mr. Martyn’s sacrifices and sufferings have 
been magnified, from being contemplated 
through a medium, raised by the fond and 
ill-judging partiality of friendship. His 
situation as a chaplain to the East India 
Company, it is really admitted, was an eli- 
gible, or, as it may be deemed, an enviable 
station. But this, so far as worldly pros- 
pects are concerned, would have been con- 
temptible in his eyes when placed in com- 
petition with the poorest curacy in Corn- 
wall. And it ought not to be forgotten, in 
our estimate of his privations, that, al- 
though he was not the only one of the 
many sailing with him from the happy 
land of their nativity, who clung to # with 
ardency of affection, and parted from it 
with the most lively sorrow, without dis- 
paraging their motives, those by whic he 
was actuated were solely of a spiritual 
kind: they too, it must be remembered, 
were cheered with the hope of one day 
shedding the tears of joy, where then they 
were pouring forth those of sadness—but 
no such distant gleam streaked Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s horizon. He went forth to preach 
the gospel to the heathen, and it was his 
fixed resolution to live and die amongst 
them. When he left England, he left # 
wholly for Christ’s sake, and he left it for 
ever.—pp. 118, 119. 


On the 3ist of August they left 
Cork, and amid many discourage- 
meuvts, Mr, M. continued faithfully te 
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discharge his duty. The fleet tonch- 
ed at Funchal, and at St. Salvador. 
Of the latter place be thus speaks. 


Nov. 12.—‘* The coast was beautiful, 
with much romantic scenery. The town 
exactly resembled Funchal, but was rather 
more cheerful. The objeets in the streets 
were strong negro-men slaves, carrying 
very heavy casks on a pole, with a sort of 
unpleasant note—negro-women, carrying 
tish, fruit, &¢—a few palanquins, which 
are drawn by two mules, the things expos- 
edto sale were turtles, bananas, oranges, 
limes, papaws, watermelons, tamarinds, 
fustich wood. JT walked up the hill, in or- 
Jer to get into the country, and observed 
aman standing by the way side, holding 
out for the people’s salutation a silver em- 
bossed piece of plate of a small oval size, 
and repeating some words about St. Anto- 
nio. Some kissed it; others took off thetr 
hats: but the man himself seemed to ridi- 
cule their folly. They were performing 
mass in one church: it was not so splen- 
did as that of Madeira: many of the priests 
were negroes. I soon reached the sub- 
urbs, on the outside of which was a bat- 
‘ery, Which commanded a view of the 
whole bay, and repeated the hymn, ‘ O’er 
the gloomy hills of darkness.’ What hap- 
py Missionary shall be sent to bear the 
name of Christ to these Western regions! 
When shall this beautiful country be de- 
livered from idolatry and spurious C hris- 
lianity! Crosses there are in abundance ; 
but when shall the doctrine of the cross be 
held up! I continued my walk in quest 
of a wood, or some trees, where I might 
sit down; but all was appropriated: no 
tree was to be approached, except through 
anenclosure. At last I came toa magnifi- 
cent porch, before a garden gate, which 
was open. [walked in, but finding the 
vista led straight to the house, I turned to 
the right, and found myself in a grove of 
:ovoa-nut trees, orange trees, and several 
strange fruit trees: under them was no- 
thing but rose trees; but no verdure on 
the ground: oranges were strewed as ap- 
ples inan orchard. Perceiving that I was 
observed by the slaves, came up to the 
house, and was directed by them to an 
ald man sitting under a tree, apparently in- 
ceusible from illness. [spoke to him in 
French, and in English; but he took no 
notice. Preseutly a young man and a 
young lady appeared, to whom I spoke in 
French, and was very politely desired to 
‘it down at a little table which was stand- 
ing under a large space before the house, 
‘ike a verandah. They then brought me 
ovanges, and a small red acid fruit, the 
name of which | asked, but cannot recol- 
lect. Tbe young man sat opposite, con- 
versing about Cambridge: He had been 
edutated in a Portuguese University. Al- 
most immediately, on finding 1 was of 


Cambridge, he invited me to come, whe, 
I liked, to his house. A slave, after bring. 
ing the fruit, was sent to gather three rose: 
for me: the master then walked with me 
round the garden, and shewed me amone 
the rest, the coffee plant: when I left hig, 
he repeated his invitation. Thus did the 
Lord give hts servant favor in the eyes of 
Antonio Joseph Corre.”—pp. 145—147, 


From the family to which he was 
thus introduced, he received man, 
kind attentions, and in conversatiop 
with Sennor Antonio, with Francis. 
can friars, and other Catholics, he 
conducted as became a conscientious 
Protestant. 


November 21.—I left him (Sennor 
Antonio,) in order to go on board; but, 
finding as I went along, a chapel open, ! 
went in to see the pictures; all of which 
contained as a prominent figure, a friar o: 
some order. In one, some people in flame: 
were layin? hold of the twisted rope whic: 
was pendent from his waist : how apt the 
image, if Jesus Christ were in the room 
of the friar! At this time a friar, dressed 
identically as the one in the picture, mov- 
ed slowly along : I followed him through 
the cloister, and addressed him in Latin. 
He was a little surprised ; but replied. He 
told me that the chapel belonged to a mc 
nastery of Franciscan friars. Ina cloister 
which led round the second floor of the 
building, he stopped ; and by this time we 
were able to understand each other ex- 
ceedingly well. I then asked him to prove 
from scripture the doctrine of purgatory. 
of image worship, the supremacy of the 
Pope, the transubstantiation. His argu- 
ments were exceedingly weak, and the 
Lord furnished me with an answer t 
them all. During our conversation, two 
or three more friars assembled round and 
joined in the dispute. I confuted all their 
errors as plainly as possible from the word 
of God; and they had nothing to reply, 
but did not seem disconcerted. A whole 
troop of them passing in procession in the 
opposite cloister below, beckoned to them 
to retire ; which they did, taking me along 
with them to a cell—two before, and one 
oneach side. As we passed along the 
passage, one asked me whether I was 4 
christian. When we had all reached the 
cell, and sat down, Iasked for a bible, and 
the dispute was renewed. I found thai 
they considered their errors as not tenable 
on scripture ground ; and appealed to the 
authority of the church. 1 told them thi: 
church was, by their confession, acting 2 
gainst the law of God; aad was therefore 
not the church of God : besides, I referre¢ 
them to the last words jn the Revelations 
They seemed most surprised at my know!- 
edge of scripture. When they were silen' 
and had nothing to say, I was afraid the 
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>yusiness would end here without good ; and 
so tsaid—you who profess to teach the 
way of truth, how can you dare, before 
od, to let them go on in idolatrous prac- 
‘ices, which you know to be contrary to 
+he word of God ? They looked very grave. 
ihe one who spoke French, and also the 
vest Latin, grew very angry during their 
dispute ; and talked of the *Scripturaruim 
interpretes—pii sapientissimique viri An- 
gustinus, Bernardus, &c.; but, said I, ‘they 
were not inspired.’ Yes, he said. But here 
he was corrected by the rest. As this man 
seemed in earnest, {the rest were some- 
times grave, and sometimes laughing,) I 
asked him why he had assumed the cowl 
of the friar—he answered, t‘ut me ab- 
straherem a vanitate rerum mundanarum et 
meipsum sanctum faciam ed gloriam Dei.”’ 
He spoke with great impression and earn- 
estness, and seemed the most sincere of any. 
They were acquainted with logic, and ar- 
gued according to rale. He began by say- 
ing, {* nullam salutem esse extra ecclesiam 
Catholicam, axioma est?’ ‘Concedo,’ 
said [— sed extra Romanam salus esse po- 
test.” ‘Minime,’ they all cried out. ‘Quare,’ 
said I, ‘proba,’ but they could not. At 
jast | went away, as the sun had set, and 
they all attended me through the long dark 
passages. Talmost trembled at the situa- 
tion and company [ was in, but they were 
exceedingly polite, and begged to know 
when I was coming ashore again, that 
they might expect me. I had staid so long, 
that alter waiting for hours at the different 
quays, no boat returned ; and I was oblig- 
ged to return to Sennor Antonio’s, from 
whom I received an affectionate welcome. 
His wife and slaves, who seemed to be ad- 
mitted to the utmost familiarity, delighted 
to stand around me, and teach me the 


Portuguese names of things.”—pp. 153— 
154, 


Nov. 23.— In the afternoon took leave 
o% ray kind friends Sennor and Sennora 
Corre. They and the rest came out to the 
garden gate, and continued looking till the 
winding of the road hid we from their 
sight. The poor slave Raymond, who had 
attended me and carried my things, burst 
into a flood of tears, as we left the door; 
and when I parted from him, he was going 
‘o kiss my feet ; but L shook hands with 
tim, much affected with such extraordin- 


*Interpreters of Seripture—the pious 
and learned Augustine, Bernard, &c. 


‘That I may withdraw myself from the 
vanity of earthly things, and consecrate 
myself tothe glory of God.’ 


_ $‘Itis an axiom that there is no salva- 
‘ton out of the Catholic Church.’ ‘1 grant 
‘t, said 1;—* but there is salvation out of 
the Roman.’ ‘By no means,’ they all 
eried out. ¢Wherefore ?’ said I. ‘prove 
',’ but they could not. | 
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ary kindness in people, to whom I had 
been a total stranger till within afew days 

What shall I render unto the Lord for ali 
his mercies'—In my way tothe quay, i 
met a young friar of the order of St. Au- 
gustine. He understood me enough te 
conduct me part of the way to the con- 
vent of the Franciscans—till he met with 
a young priest, to whom he consigned me 

With bim I hud a dispute in Latin. Wher 
I said thatin na part of scriptare it was 
commanded to worship the Virgin ; be 
colored, and said in a low tone, ‘ verum 
est.* Atthe monastery, I met with my 
old friends the same four friars. After re- 
galing me with sweetmeats, they renewed 
the dispute. We parted with mutual lam- 
entations over one another ; [ telling them 
they were in an awful error, they smiling 
at my obstinacy, and mourning over my 
lost condition. I went away in no sma!: 
dejection, that the Gospel should have so 
little effect, or rather none at all. This 
was by no means diminished when I came 
to the boat. It was the commemoration 
of the Hegira; and our Mahomedan row- 
ers, dressed in white, were singing hymns 
all the way to the honor of Mahomet 

Here was another abomination. B* ** 
sat beside me, and we hada long conver- 
sation, and for some time went on very 
well. I cleared away error, as I thought, 
very fast ; and, when the time was come, 
I stated in afew words the gospel. The 
reply was, that I was not speaking to the 
purpose ; that for his part, be could not 
see what more. could be necessary than 
simply to tell mankind they must be sober 
and honest.” Iturned away, and, with a 


deep sigh, cried to God to interfere in be- 


half of his Gospel: for in the course of one 
hour, I had seen three shocking mementos 
of the reign and power of the Devil, in 
the form of Popish and Mahomedan delu- 
sion, and that of the ratural man. I nev- 
erleltso strongly what a nothing I am 

All my clear arguments are good for noth- 
ing ; unless the Lord stretch out his hand, 
I speak to stones. I felt, however, no way 
discouraged, but only saw the necessity of 
dependence on God.”—pp. 156—157. 


The fleet sailed from St. Salvador 
for the Cape of Good Hope. The 
object was the capture of that place, 
then in the possession of the Dutch ; 
and the attack was attended with suc- 


cess. In awakening the attention of 


the careless to the temporal and eter- 
nal dangers of their condition, and in 
discharging the offices of kindness and 
of religion, to the victims of a dan- 
gerous disease, he had abundant em- 
ployment. Sickness for a while pre- 
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vented him from active duty, but his 
returning strength was devoted to the 
same holy employments. 

We have not time to dwell on the 
account of the reduction of the fortress. 
Mr. Martyn was led to the field of 
battle, by a desire of doing good to 
the wounded and dying. 


T lay down on the border of a clump of 
shrubs or bushes, with the field of battle in 
my view: and there lifted up my soul to 
God. Mournful as the scene was, I yet 
thanked God that he had brought me to see 
A specimen, though a terrible one, of 
what men by nature are. May the remem- 
brance of this day ever excite me to pray 
and labour more for the propagation of 
the Gospel of peace. Then, shall men 
love one another. Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
Jearn warany more. The Blue Mountains, 
at a distance to the eastward, which form- 
ed the boundary of the prospect, were a 
cheering counterpart to what was imme- 
diately before me; for there I coneeived 
my beloved and honoured fellow-servants, 
companions in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ,* to be passing the days of 
their pilgrimage far from the world, im- 
parting the truths of his precious Gospel 
to benighted souls.—pp. 165—166. 


At Cape Town, Mr. M. met with 
Dc. Vanderkemp, and Mr. Read, 
a circumstance which gave him much 
pleasure. He took lodgings in- the 
town, and was occupied in conversing 
with his brethren, on subjects con- 
nected with missionary exertion, and 
in doing the work of an evangelist. 


January 30.—“Rose at five and began to 
ascend Table Mountain at six, with S * ** 
and M***. IL had went on chiefly alone. 
I thought on the Christian life—what up- 
hill work it is and yet there are streams 
flowing down from the top, just as there 
was water coming down by the Kloof, by 
which we ascended. ‘Towards the top it 
was very steep, but the hope of being soon 
at the summit, encouraged me to ascend 
very lightly. As the Kloof opened, a 
beautiful flame-coloured ower appeared 
in a little green hollow, waving in the 
breeze. It seemed to be an emblem of 
the beauty and peacefulness of heaven, as 
it shall open upon the weary soul when its 
journey ts finished, and the struggles of the 
death bed are over. We walked up and 


*The Missionaries of the United Breth- 
ren at Grunekloof and Gnadental, and 
those belonging tothe London Missiona- 
ry Society at Betbelsdrop. 


down the whole length, which might be 
between two and three miles, and one 
might be said to look round the world 
from this promontory. [felt a solemn awe 
at the grand prospect—from which there 
was neither noise nor small objects to 
draw off my attention. I reflected, espe. 
cially when looking at the immense ex. 
panse of scaon the East, which was to 
carry me to India, on the certainty that 
the name of Christ should at some period 
resound from shore to shore. I felt com- 
manded to wait in silence, and see how 
God would bring his promises to pass. We 
began to descend at half-past two. Whilst 
sitting to rest myself towards night, I be- 
gan to reflect with death-like desponden- 
cy on my friendless condition. Not that 
I wanted any of the comforts of life, but 
I wanted those kind friends who loved me, 
and in whose company [ used to find such 
delight after my fatigues. And then, re- 
membering that I should never see them 
more,I felt one of those keen pangs of 
misery that occasionally shoot across my 
breast. It seemed like a dream, that I had 
actually undergone banishment from them 
for life; or rather like a dream, that I had 
ever hoped to share the enjoyments of so- 
cial life. But, at this time, I solemnly re- 
newed my self-dedication to God, praying 
thatfor his service | might receive grace, 
to spend my days in continued suffering, 
and separation fromvallI held most dear 
in this liie—forever.—Amen. How vain 
and transitory are those pleasures which 
the worldliness of my heart will ever be 
magnifying into real good! The rest of the 
evening I felt weaned from the world, 
and all its concerns, with somewhat of a 
melancholy tranquillity.” 

January 30-—“ From great fatigue of 
body, was in doubt about going to the 
hospital, and very unwilling to go. How- 
ever, | went, and preached with more 
freedom than ever I had done there. Hav- 
ing some conversation with Colonel * **, 
I asked him‘ whether, if the wound he had 
received in the late engagement had been 
mortal, his profaneness would have recur- 
red with any pleasure to his mind on 8 
death bed.’ He made some attempts at 
palliation—though in great confusion ; but 
bore the admonition very patiently.” — 

February 4.—“ Dr. Vanderkemp called 
to take leave. I accompanied him and 
brother Smith out of the town, with their 
{wo waggons. ‘The dear old man shewed 
much affection, and gave me advice, and 
a blessing at parting. While we were 
standing to take leave, Koster, a Dutch 
Missionary, was just entering the town 
with his bundle, having been driven from 
his place of residence. Brother Reed, 
also, appeared from another quarter, 
though we thought he bad gone to sea. 
These, with Yons,* and myself, made up 


*The Missionary, probably, destined for 
Madagascar. 
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six Missionaries, who in a few minutes, all 
parted again.” —pp. 169—171. 


In a few days after the occurences 
recorded in the last extracts, Mr. M. 
sailed for India. When sailing from 
Madras, for the Hoogley, “ the great 
Pagoda of Juggernaut now becoming 
distinctly visible, was a sight suffi- 
cient to raise him from almost any 
depths of depression, either of body 
or mind. Contemplating that horrid 
altar of blood and impurity, his soul 
was excited to sentiments of the ten- 
derest commiseration for the children 
of wretched India, ‘ who had erected 
such a monument of her shame on the 
coast, and whose heathenism stared 
the stranger in the face.’ ” At Aldeen, 
near Calcutta, he was kindly receiv- 
ed by Mr. Brown, in whose family 
he resided, and near whose residence 
a pagoda was fitted up for his con- 
venience. He preached at Calcutta ; 
the truths of the gospel were very 
offensive to many of his hearers, and 
particularly to some of his brother 
chaplains. 


His first discourse at the New Church, on 
i Cor. i, 23, 24, occasioned a great sensa- 
tion, of akind very different indeed from 
that which he heartily desired, but which, 
from the treatment to which he had been 
accustomed on board the ship, he was pre- 
pared to expect. The piain exhibition of 
the doctrines of the Gospe! was exceeding- 
ly offensive to many of hishearers. Nor 
did the ferment thus excited subside 
quickly, as it often does, into pity or con- 
tempt. He had the pain very shortly af- 
ter, of being personally attacked from the 
pulpit by some of his brethren, whose 
zeal hurried them into the violation, not 
only of an express canon of the Church, 
but of the yet higher law of Christian 
charity, and led them to make an intem- 
perate attack upon him and upon many of 
the truths of the Gospel. Even when he 
was himself present at Church, Mr. * * * 
spoke with sufficient plainness of him and 
of his doctrines, calling them inconsistent, 
extravagant and absurd ; drawing a vast 
variety of inferences from them, and 
thence arguing against them—declaring, 
‘orinstance, that to affirm repentance to be 
the gift of God—and to teach that nature 
‘swholly corrupt, was to drive men to 
despa ir—that to suppuse the righteousness 
of Christ sufficient to justify, is to make it 
‘unecessary to have any of our own.-~ 
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Though compelled to listen to this down- 
right heresy ; to hear himself described as 
knowing neither what he said, nor where- 
of he affirmed—and as speaking only to 
gratify self-sufficiency, pride, and unchar- 
itableness,—*‘ [ rejoiced,’ said this meek 
and holy man thus unjustly aspersed, “ to 
receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per afterwards—as the solemnities of that 
blessed ordinance sweetly tended to southe 
any asperity of mind; and I think that I 
administered the cup to *** and ***, with 
sincere good will.”” When exposed to a 
similar invective from another preacher, 
who commenced a public opposition to 
him, by denouncing his last sermon in 
particular as a rhapsody—as unintelligible 
jargon—as an enigma ; declaring that the 
epistles of St. Paul were addressed to 
Heathens alone, and that if St. Paul 
could look down from Heaven, and see 
what use was made of his words to dis- 
tress and agitate the mindsof men, he 
would grieve at such perversions; and 
who, in addition to this, pointedly ad- 
dressed Mr. Martyn, and charged him with 
the guilt of distressing and destroying 
those for whom Christ died, with taking 
away their only hope, and driving them 
to mopishness, melancholy, and despair— 
and finally, with depriving them of the on- 
ly consolation they could have on a death- 
bed,—he again observes, ‘“‘we received the 
Sacrament ofthe Lord’s Supper, and I 
was glad of the blessed ordinance, as it 
tended much to compose my mind, and 
soften it fo compassion and love, towards 
all mankind.” ' 
But, if Mr. Martyn had abundant reason 
to be grieved and pained at the conduct 
of some of his brethren at Calcutta, he 
had no small satisfaction in the wise and 
temperate line pursued by another Chap- 
lain in this season of doubtful and distres- 
sing disputation ; who, perceiving that the 
doctrines of the Church of England were 
becoming a matter of warm and general 
controversy, adopted the admirable plan 
of simply reading the Homilies to the con- 
gregation—thus leaving the Church au- 
thoritatively to speak for herself, and afford- 
ing to all classes, an opportunity of decid- 
ing which of the parties was in accordance 
with her incomparable formularies— Mr. 
Martyn or his opposers. Mr. * * *, he says 
to the great satisfaction of all serious peo- 
ple, began to read a Homily by way of ser- 
mon ; after stating the diversity of opin- 
ion which had lately prevailed in the pul- 
pit, and again “ at the New Church, I read, 
and Mr. * ** preached the second and 
third parts of the ‘Homily on Salvation.’ 
The very clear exhibition of divine truth 
which was thus presented was very re- 
joicing to our hearts.”’—pp. 189—-191. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Literary and PHiulosophical Bntelligence, 


In press, and will be published by 
Sherman Converse of New-Haven, 
and Silas Andrus of Hartford, ‘A New 
Universal Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionary: by Jedediah Morse, D. 
D. and Richard C. Morse, A. M.’ 


Sir Humpnrey Davy, has been cho- 
sen President of the Royal Society of 
London. 


Sir Water Scort, Bart. has been 
unanimously elected President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, on the 
resignation of Sir James Hall. 


Mason on Self Knowledge, has been 
translated into Modern Greek, by Mr. 
Lowndes, at Zante. Mr. L. has also 
been esgaged in compiling a Dictiona- 
ry in English and Romaic. 


Cleopatra’s Needle, a celebrated 
monument of antiquity, has been pre- 
sented to the king of England, by the 
Pacha of Fgypt. Itis to be set up in 
Waterloo Place, opposite Carlton Pal- 
ace. The weight of the column is two 
hundred tons. The diameter of the 
Pedestal seven feet. 


The following article is interesting, 
and probably entitled to credit, but we 
do not know in what publication it 
first appeared : 

‘It is announced from Rome, that 
M. Mai, the principal librarian of the 
Vatican, has made several discoveries 
interesting to the lovers of ancient 
learning. Among these are parts of 
the books usually designated as lost, of 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and Dion 
Cassius ; fragmerts of Aristotle, Epho- 
rus, Hyperydes, and Demetrius Phale- 
rius. Fragments of various other an- 
cient works have also been discovered, 
but the names of the authors are not 
known. Some fragments have been 
found of the Byzantine writers, such 
as Europius, Menander of Byzantium, 
Priseus, and Petrus Protector. The 
fragments are of precisely the most in- 
teresting parts ofthese historians. M. 
Mai has also found several harangues 
of the rhetorician Aristides, and seven 
books of the Physician Oritorius, 
which are a valuable acquisition to the 
History of Natural Science. The frag- 
ments discovered of Polybius contain 


the 39th book, in which he announces 
that the 40th, and last, will treat of 
Chronology. 


Scio.—In letters addressed by Messrs. 
Fisk and Parsons, American Missiona- 
ries to Palestine, and now residing jn 
the Isle of Scio, to the Rev. Mr. 
Dwight of Boston, there is some infor- 
mation which will be interesting to the 
friends of religion and learning. They 
are pursuing the study of the modern 
Greek language, and enjoy. opportuni- 
ties of distributing religious tracts a- 
mong the inhabitants of Scio, and of 
other islands. They write, “ the Isle 
of Scio is separated from the continent 
of Asia by a channel eighteen miles ix 
width. On the north, is a distinct view 
of the Isle of Mytelene; on the east, 
of the shores of Asia, the city of Iches- 
me, near to which was destroyed the 
Turkish fleet ; on the south-east of the 
Isle of Samos. The length of the is!- 
and, it is said, is thirty miles; the 
breadth, from twelve to eighteen. A 
high range of mountains, composed 
principally of limestone, runs through 
the whole length of the island, like the 
green mountains of Vermont. Onthe 
east side is an extensive and highly cul- 
tivated plain ; upon which is the prin- 
cipal city, Scio, a number of fine vil- 
lages, and numerous summer seats 0 
respectable merchants. The low lands 
are covered with fruit trees, as orange, 
lemon, fig, olive, pomegranate ; but the 
mountains are barren, except now and 
then a small grove of pine-trees. 

As to the population, we depend up- 
on the statements given us by the 
Greek Bishop. They are as follows: 
the entire population 60,000, or 70,- 
000; of these not less than $000 are 
Turks; 800 or 900 Catholics, a few 
Jews, and the rest Greeks. 

The Turks live most of them in 4 
large castle on the sea-shore, separated 
from the city by draw bridges. They 
have in the city twelve mosques, all of 
which are still occupied as places ol 
worship. During Ramizan, the Ma 
homedan fast, the minarets are iflumi- 
nated inthe night. Bells are not In 
use among the Turks, but a person Is 
employed to give notice of the differ- 
ent hours for prayer, by crying aloud 
from a high part of the minaret. Tr 
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Scio, the Turks usually speak the 
Greek language, and sometimes marry 
‘nto Greek families. Christians enjoy 
creat liberty, and are never interrupted 
in their religious services. 

Catholics have six churches, three 
in the city, and three in the country— 
one bishop, and twenty-eight priests. 

The Greeks have fifty or sixty 
churches in the city, and very many, 
(some say five byndred, others a thou- 
sand) in different parts of the island.— 
There is one bishop, and five hundred, 
or six hundred priests, besides monks. 
Only five or six, out of the six hundred 
priests, ever attempt to preach the 
gospel. Their duties are limited to 
the reading of the church service upon 
the Sabbath and feast days. The 
hooks used in the churches are in an- 
cient Greek, and are read with great 
rapidity and indjstinctness. Among 
them we have noticed * the Menaion,” 
consisting of twelve folio volumes, one 
foreach month: the “ Time-Pie¢e,” 
one folio volume ; selections from the 
gospels, and some smaller books. The 
whole Bible is not found in the church- 
es, and seldom indeed in the houses. 
We have seen only two Bibles, one 
Septuagint, and three Testaments, ex- 
cepting those left by the Rev. Mr. 
Jowett,and Rev. Mr. Williamson. Psal- 
ters are kept for sale, and are used in 
schools. There are about one hundred 
holidays, besides the Sabbath. On 
these days, the people assemble morn- 
ing and evening, in the churches for 
religious service. Both inthe summer 
and winter the morning service is per- 
formed by candle light. Prayers are 
read or sung by two or three individu- 
als, and the congregation respond, 
“God be merciful.” The Lord’s 
prayer and the Creed are repeated at 
every season of worship. 

_ The College in this city was estab- 
lished in its present form and govern- 
ment about five years since, when Mr. 
Bambas, the principal instructor, took 
the charge of the institution. There 
are at present seven hundred or eight 
hundred students—-fourteen instruc- 
tors—one Professor of Chemistry, and 
Rhetoric, one of Mathematics, one of 
Theology, Geometry, &c. one of the 
Turkish language, one of the Latin and 
French ; and nine teachers of the an- 
cient and modern Greek. A considera- 
hie proportion of the scholars are young, 
and are instructed in the first princi- 
ples of Grammar : the higher classes 
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are required to study Plutarch, Xeno- 
phon, Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, 
Herodotus, Pindar, and the Iliad. 

The four first days of the week, lec- 
tures are delivered in Chemistry, Rhet- 
oric and History. There is a good 
chemical laboratory, and a_ printing 
press, obtained the last year from Eu- 
rope. The funds of the college are ob- 
tained in part from the Greek commu- 
nity, and in part by private donations. 
A gentleman in Russia has given twen- 
ty thousand or thirty thousand dollars 
to thisseminary. Tuition is given gra- 
tis to all the students. On Friday the 
first class are instructed in the “ Holy 
Catechism,” and twice ina week the 
second class have lessons from the 
Acts of the Apostles, and from Ethics. 
This term, lessons have been given toa 
thirty or forty students from the Eng- 
lish work called, “ Young Minister’s 
Companion.” The Professor gives a 
translation of itin Greek, and requires 
each student to write as he speaks it. 
Great good may result from this mode 
of instruction. 


Vorthern Expedition.—It is stated in 
the London Literary Gazette, that 
‘throughout the year the wind blows 
almost constantly, either from the 
north, or from northern points of the 
compass. And as soon as the sun be- 


gins to produce an effect, a radiation of 


heat from the land ensues, which, by 
the height of summer, July and Au- 
gust, becomes very powerful and ac- 
tive. The result of these two opera- 
tions of nature is the loosening and re - 
lease of the ice on the northern coasts : 
and its consequent driving towards the 
south. Thus, instead of the southern 
sides of bays, straits, and seas, where 
navigators would plausibly look for 
channels of open water, (under the sup- 
position that they would be most like- 
ly to be found in the middle latitude} 
it actually happens that the openings 
exist on the northern sides, where the 
radiation of heat, aided by the prevail- 
ing north winds, detaches the frozeu 
mass from the shore, and blowing it 
off, leaves a passage between the ice 
and the land. On their return up Lan- 
caster’s sound, the expedition reaped 
the benefit of this discovery, sailing on 
the north side while the south was 
completely blocked up. Vessels here- 
after sent to explore the arctic re- 
gions, will, of course, be guided with 
reference to this principle : and thus. 
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we doubt not, be enabled to reach noredason for thinking that these, fof. 
more distant points, if not to achieve lowing the same rules as Lancaste;’s 
the famous north-west passage. 4It Sound, may not be as practicable as 
has been suggested, that as Cook could — that sound has been ascertained to be 
not enter Bhering’s Straits, no other though till now held to be impassa- 
navigators could issue thence; and ble.’ 

therefore, that though the Polar Sea Another expedition for discovery jn 
was attained from Baffin’s Bay, that the arctic regions, has been determined 
sea must be the utmost voyage. For _ on, and is to consist of two vessels.— 
the above reasons, we are Inclined to Capt. Parry, the commander of the 
question this theory, and especially as last expedition, will also command 
Hearn and Mackenzie both speak of this, but the particular place to which 
open sea on the northern coast of A- he is to direct his observation, has not 
merica,to which, supposing the Prince been named. The officers of the late 
Regent’s inlet of Parry to lead, there expedition have been promoted, and 
will then be no impediment to a pas- the Parliamentary grant of £5,000 has 
sage into the Pacific, except in Bhe- been distributed among the officers 
ring’s Straits themselves ; and we see and seamen. 





ist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. Difficulties’ in that church. dvo. Wor- 

A Tribute to New-England ; a Ser- ays: ; 
mon, delivered before the New-Eng- A Description of Ithiel Town's Im- 
land Society of the City and State of provement in the construction of Wood 
New-York, on the 22nd of Dec. 1820: and [ron Bridges ; intended wade. .aaerl 
by Gardiner Spring, D. D. Pastor of "a! System of Bridge-building, for riv- 


the Brick Presbyterian churchin New-  €'S: creeks, and harbours, of whatever 
You kind of bottoms, and for any practica- 


A Sermon, preached January 8d, ble width of span or opening, in every 
1821; at the interment of the Rev. part of the ee ene eae 
Joseph Lathrop, D. D. Senior Pastor — — — of Science 
of the First Church in West-Spring- 270. Arts;_comencted’ by | Renjamin 
field : by William Buell Sprague, sur- liman. Vol. HI. No. 1.—New-Ha- 
viving minister of said church.—Hart- ep : ¥ 
ford. ravels in France and Italy, in 1817 

and 1818 ; by the Rev. William Ber- 
MISCELLANEOUS. rian, an Assistant Minister of Trinity 

Remarks on the late publications of Church, New-York.—New-York. 8vo. 
the First Church in Worcester, rela- The National Calendar for 1821.— 
tive to the ‘Origin and Progress of Washington, 12mo. 





KHeligious Yntelligence. 


From the Missionary Herald. to Nov. 15, 1819; and a duplicate, 
ia ; sent by way of Bombay, Jan. 14, 1820. 
sees oe eee contained, in a postcript, the grateful 
Extract from a letter of the Missiona- jnformation of the arrival of brother 
ries to the Corresponding Secretary. and sister Scudder at Jaffna, and of the 
Jaffna, March 81, 1220. brethren and sisters Winslow and 

Rev. and Dear Sir, Spaulding at Columbo. From broth- 
The last public letter from this sta- ¢" and sister Woodward nothing had 


i ard, 3i left 
tion, forwarded by way of Calcutta ther been heard, since they were 
brought down the affairs of the mission behind at Calcutta. We are now hap- 
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to say, that they arrived at Trinco- 
malee Jan. 10th, and, after waiting 16 
days for a conveyance over land, reach- 
ed Jaffna on the 3d of February. 

By a letter from brother Woodward 
Jated at Batticotta, you will learn the 
various dealings of Providence with 
jim and Mrs. Woodward, after they 
were separated from the other breth- 
ven. Sister W. who was at that time 
ill, soon began to recover ; but before 
her health was so far re-established as 
to bear the fatigues of a voyage, a new 
and severe trial was sent them by Him, 
who afflicts not williagly. Alone, and 
ina strange land, our brother and sis- 
ter were called to bury, by the side of 
brother Scudder’s dear little Maria, 
the remains of their lovely babe. It 
was indeed a pleasant child; but the 
afflicted parents were enabled to say, 
‘the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away.” 

Soon after this afflicting event, they 
took passage for Ceylon in a small 
brig, which proved to be old, rotten, 
and under the command of an injudi- 
cious captain. In danger of shipwreck, 
they were obliged by stress of weath- 
er, to put into Vizagapatam, where 
they were kindly received by the mis- 
sionaries, Gordon, Pritchett, and Daw- 
son.* After some repairs of the ves- 
sel, and the detention of about a week, 
they re-embarked, and, though they 
encountered a storm, in which the 
vessel sprung a leak, and exposed them 
to imminent danger, at lengtn reached 
Trincomalee in safety. Sister Wood- 
ward had suffered much on the voyage, 
not only from anxiety of mind, but 
irom great bodily weakness; and 
brother W. from too great exertion in 
time of the storm, was attacked with a 
hemorrhage, which had some appear- 
ance of being an affection of the lungs. 
The change, however, from sea to 
land, was very favourable to them 
both; and the very hospitable atten- 
lions of Wesleyan brethren at Trinco- 
malee contributed much to the resto- 
ration of their health. Ip their jour- 
ney through the wilderness they had 
good weather, and amidst much fatigue 
their way was rendered prosperous. 

The brethren Winslow and Spaul- 
ding also forwarded a joint letter from 
Volumbo, giving an account of their 
passage, and that of brother Scudder 


™* . e . . . 
a These missionaries are in the service 
tthe London Missionary Society. 
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to Trincomalee, and of their voyage 
round the Southern part of the island 
to Columbo. The passage from Cal- 
cutta was long but pleasant; and was 
rendered somewhat interesting by the 
good attention which the seamen on 
board the Dick gave to religious in- 
struction, and the apparent seriousness 
of two or three of their number. 

On arriving at Trincomalee, the 
brethren all wished, though their pas- 
sage was paid to Columbo, to leave the 
ship and go by land to Jaffna, (though 
a wretched pathway, through an al- 
most continued jungle of 150 miles, 
was not inviting, especially as it was 
infested by elephants and other wild 
beasts, and crossed by several consid- 
erable rivers to be forded ;) but they 
could not obtain conveyances for all 
their number; and as no house was va- 
cant, could not remain long at Trinco- 
malee. Besides, as the rainy season 
Was just commencing, there was a 
prospect that the rivers on the way 
would soon be so much swollen, as to 
be rendered impassable. Brother and 
sister Scudder only took this route.— 
Their journey was rendered extreme- 
ly unpleasant, and somewhat danger- 
ous by heavy rains, and their accom- 
modations on the road were extremely 
bad; yet they were preserved by Him, 
who hath said, “ When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers they shall not 
overflow thee.” 

The other brethren and sisters re- 
gretted the necessity of any longer de- 
tention from the field of labour; but 
they have now the satisfaction of 
thinking, that, by this means, they very 
much lessened the expense of getting 
to their station, and were enabled, in 
making almost the circuit of the isl- 
and, (a considerable part of the way by 
inland navigation) and by visiting all 
the principal places, as well as different 
missionary stations, to acquire 3ome 
knowledge, and form some acquaint- 
ances, which they hope will hereafter 
be of use tothem. .They were every 
where treated with much kindness, 
particularly at Galle and Columbo.— 
At the latter place they had the hap- 
piness of meeting almost all the Wes- 
leyan missionaries on the island, and 
all those from the church Missionary 
Society, except Mr. Knight of Jaffna. 
With these dear brethren, as well as 
with our beloved brother Chater, inte 
whose family they were most gener- 
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ously received, they enjoyed some in- 
teresting seasons of christian commun- 
ton. His Excellency, Gov. Brownrigg 
save them a very kind reception, and 
leave to remain on the island with his 
best wishes; and his successor, Sir 
Edward Barnes, granted them a fa- 
vorable audience. After witnessing 
the departure of governor and lady 
Brownrigg from the island, they had a 
favourable passage by inland naviga- 
tion to Jaffna, where they arrived Feb. 
i8th, accompanied most of the way, 
by that very valuable friend to our mis- 
sion, J. N. Mooyart, Esq. They were 
detained sometime in Columbo, wait- 
ing for Mr. Mooyart; but were at last 
enabled, by his assistance, to make 
their arrival earlier than they could 
have done alone by the outer passage, 
on account of the opposing monsoon. 

Thus has the Lord, though he saw 
fit to separate, for a season, those who 
hoped always to share each other’s 
joys and sorrows, again brought them 
together on that spot, so long the ob- 
ject of their earnest desire, and per- 
mitted them to enter into the labours 
of their dear brethren. Yes, Rev. Sir, 
they are called upon, not only to bless 
God for his goodness in guiding them 
all the way hither, but in permitting 
them to unite with a prosperous mis- 
sion, and to rejoice “in the things made 
ready to their hands.” They must be 
allowed to say, that their hearts have 
been greatly cheered, by what their 
eyes have seen, and their ears heard, at 
these stations. Let any one imagine, 
how animating must be to them the 
sight of religious congregations among 
these poor heathen, to the number, 
sometimes, including children, of two 
or three hundred, listening attentively 
to the glad news of salvation; how 
encouraging to look at 700 boys in the 
different schools, receiving the rudi- 
ments of a Christian education; how 
full of hope the contemplation of 
70 children in the mission families en- 
joying greater advantages for a knowl- 
edge of the truth, than are generally 
possessed by the children even of chris- 
tian parents; and then how grateful 
the sight of at least six or seven, in 
whom the image of Christ seems to 
shine through the darkness of their 
vissage, and amidst the former marks 
of their heathenism. 

Oh! could our beloved brethren and 
fathers behold these “ first fruits of a 
jong harvest,” and look at these hea- 
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then converts as, what they probably 
are, the future messengers of salvation 
to their countrymen—could they visit 
the mission families, and see the boys 
assembled morning and evening to join 
in praise and supplication—often meet. 
ing in little circles by thernselves fo; 
prayer, and always, when assembled to 
take their food, falling down on they 
knees around it, and in an artless man- 
ner begging the blessing of that God. 
who feeds them; surely they would 
say, “this is worth our prayers; this 
is a precious return for our labours and 
substance.” And when, as the boys 
pass in review before them, they hear 
the names of Dwight, Worcester, &e. 
they must be constrained to ask, with 
a faith which almost answers its own 
inquiries—what those loved and hon- 
oured names are in America will not 
these be in Ceylon? 

Those of us, who have been recently 
added to the mission, have, however, 
been called to trust the Lord in dark- 
ness as well as in light, on finding the 
strength of our dear brethren wither- 
ing under their labour. One is not! 
Another, though brought back almost 
by a miracle from the grave, and pre- 
served a little longer to aid us by his 
counsels and prayers, is still almost be- 
yond the hope of final recovery;— 
(though we rejoice to say, that for 
some weeks brother Richards has beer 
gaining beyond all expectation ;) and 
on both the others the hand of dis- 
ease has been laid too insidiously, and 
we fear too firmly, soon to be remov- 
ed. Brother Poor is still feeble; and 
brother Meigs, though better than 
when we last wrote, is now gone to 
Columbo for his health. 

There is another view of the mis- 
sion, which we must all say affects us 
very deeply; and that is the embar- 
rassed state of our funds. This sub- 
ject was fully stated, in the last public 
letter; and we confidently expect, 1! 
that is duly received, that the means 
of relieving our embarrassments are 
already on the way. Still, as itis 4 
subject which presses upon us, we beg 
leave to bring it up again ; and not on- 
ly to state our wants, but suggest some 
methods, which appear to us practica- 
ble, for having them more regularly 
and permanently supplied. Not that 
we are particularly anxious about ou! 
personal support, (thoug! for that out 
eyes must be directed to the churehes. 
Which have sent us forth,) for we de 
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not doubt the promise, that our bread 
and water shall be sure; but we are 
anxious, and deeply so, for the pros- 

erity of our mission—anxious lest, af- 
ter having left our own country and 
our fathers’ houses, the object of this 
sacrifice should be lost, either wholly 
or in part, for want of efficient patron- 
age. If money is the nerve of war, it 
is equally indispensable to all exten- 
sive missionary operations. Nothing 
ean be done without money ; and it is 
essential, almost tu the existence of a 
mission, that supplies be seasonable 
and regular. We do not say this from 
any doubt, whether the Committee 
think with us on this subject ; but be- 
cause they cannot well feel as those 
do, who in a strange land, are depen- 
dent on a distant country for sup- 
port ; a support, the supplies for which 
a thousand circumstances may retard 
or prevent. Were a man confined to 
a barren rock in the ocean, and visited 
every month by a single boat with wa- 
ter and provisions, he would not think 
it enough to have the arrival of this 
boat set for the very day when, with 
every care, all his former stock must 
be expended, lest some storm should 
then delay or destroy, for once, this 
only source of his subsistence. We 
must say it is not enough for us to ex- 

ect a remittance, just in season tosave 
the wheels of the mission from being 
entirely stopped, after every exertion 
has been made, and many perplexing 
expedients adopted to keep up a sink- 
ing credit.* 

* The missionaries were called to a trial 
of their faith, for several months subse- 
quently to the date of this letter, by the 
delay of expected remittances; a delay 
occasioned in part by the want,of conven- 
ient opportunities to send mouey, and in 
part by th. sfra:tened resources of the 
Treasury. ‘The Committee have recently 
learned that the ship iu which Mr. Garrett 
sailed, and in which money was remitted 
for half a year’s salary, arrived at Madras 
on the 4th of August. This arrival was a 
great relief doubtless, both to the mission- 
aries at Ceylon, and to those at Bombay ; 
but the money must have been in great 
part expended before it arrived ; that is, 
the missionaries must have beer. compell- 
ed to borrow money to a considerable 
amount. Another remittance of a quar- 
‘er's salary has since been made ; but this 
Will not save the mission from a recur- 
rence ofthe embarrassment. By the first 
opportunity, (and one will probably be of- 
‘eved in a few weeks,) another remittance 
Must be sent, adequate to the wants of the 


If the means are not in the hands of 
the Committee, we ask, will not some 
Whitefield arise to plead with the 
churches—to show them—we do not 
say our necessities—but the necessities 
of the heathen ; to place before them 
at least one picture, the children res- 
cued for a time, by their charity, from 
ignorance, idolatry and wretchedness, 
and taught just enough to show them 
the evils of their former condition, now 
cast back into ‘ the habitations of cru- 
elty’ from which they were taken, as 
though they were fostered for a mo- 
ment only, that they might be more 
susceptible of misery. It is true, that 
no one has yet been dismissed for want 
ofsupport ; but we have been obliged 
to shut our doors against many a poor 
child, who has come again and again 
to ask that charity which we dared not 
grant. 

The station, which we have conclu- 
ded to fit up, is Oodooville. It has a 
large population ; and is about five 
miles from Jaffnapatam, six from Bat- 
ticotta and four from Tillipally. The 
house and church, both built of brick, 
and somewhat spacious, bear very 
strongly the marks of time ; nothing 
remaining of the former, except the 
walls, and these are gone at one end. 
The church is less injured, but both 
have been long deserted. For half a 
century, probably, the intruding ban- 
yan has taken root in many a crevice 
unnoticed, and gradually destroyed 
the monument of nominal christianity. 
The house was once the residence of a 
Franciscan friar. The expense of put- 
ting it into a proper state of repair, 
would be very considerable ; but we 
shall, for the present, only make it 
habitable. 


missions, if the resources of the Treasury 
will permit. But the friends of these mis- 
sions, and of the Board, ought to be dis- 
tinctly informed, that the funds now on 
hand are quite insufficient to meet the ex- 
pected calls of the different missions, ané 
that, unless the donations are speedily in- 
creased, all the missionaries must experience 
very distressing embarrassments ; and the 
Committee must he left in a state of great 
perplexity and anxiety to know in what 
manner they, as agents and instruments, 
are to fulfil the engagements, into which 
the christian public has entered with the 
missionaries,——engagements, to which 
great multitudes of professed christians 
have been parties, and which have been 
made and repeated in the most solemn 
manner, 
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In connexion with the boarding 
schools, we have only to add a request, 
that if the names of boys to be sup- 
ported at Bombay are transferred to 
these stations, very particular direc- 
tions may be given us on the subject, 
and money sent out accordingly ; and 
a caution, that it be not thought by the 
christian public at home, from what we 
have said on this subject, that we need 
funds for this object of charity, more 
than for the general purposes of the 
mission. On the contrary, it is a meth- 
od of doing good, which, though ex- 
ceedingly interesting, is necessarily 
in some degree limited. It must, at 
least, be proportioned to the extent of 
other operations. If boys are to be 
supported in mission families, mission- 
aries and teachers must be supported 
to receive and instruct them. Build- 
ings likewise must be erected for their 
accommodation, and various other ex- 
penses must be incurred, which will 
always require more money, than the 
simple maintenance of the children. 
We say this from our apprehension 
that the education of heathen children 
is so popular a charity, that it may pos- 
gibly receive a disproportionate pat- 
ronage. 

And now, Dear Sir, could we close 
this letter by giving you the joyful in- 
telligence that not only are the fields 
ripening to the harvest, but that the 
reaper already begins to fill his arms, 
we trust that the tear, which steals in- 
to the eye, as we think of our dear na- 
tive land, would forget to fall, or drop 
only in gratitude ; and while we can 
say, that there is some seriousness 
among the boys of our families ; that 
the first fruits of our labours in the 
Lord continue, generally, to appear 
well ;—that a spirit of inquiry seems 
more and more to prevail among the 
heathen around us ;—that the fervency 
of united prayer begins to warm the 
breasts of the missionaries of different 
denominations, as appears in our 
monthly meetings, and in a daily union 
of prayer ;—and that the Lord has 
been pleased to add one more to our 
church since we last wrote ; one, too, 
who has already been useful to us as 
an interpreter and school-master, and 
who promises to be a blessing to his 
benighted countrymen—we do rejoice 
in our work, and bless God, that “ to 
us, the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, to preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
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Asking your prayers, and those of 
the churches, and trusting, that neithe; 
you nor they will despise the day of 
small things, we subscribe ourselves, 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

~ Your servants in the Lord Jesus. 

James Richards, | 
Daniel Poor, 

Levi Spaulding, 
Miron Winslow, 
Henry Woodward, 
John Scudder. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
From the Boston Recorder. 


To the Patrons and Beneficiaries of 
the American Education Society. 


The Directors of this Society, at 
their quarterly meeting in October, 
adopted the general rule that each ben. 
eficiary, in making application for the 
continued aid of the Society, shalj 
transmit to the Treasurer his note for 
one half the sum of the last appropria- 
tion which he has received from its 
funds. This note is to become due 
within one year after the beneficiary 
shall have entered on his professional 
labors, and if not paid by the end of 
that year, then to be on interest. 

The principal reasons which led to 
the adoption of this measure are the 
following. 

For some time past there has been 
a regular diminution in the current re- 
ceipts of the Treasury ; so that of late 
they are but about one tenth part as 
much as they were two years ago.— 
This fact may be ascribed, partly to 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
times, and partly to the confidence in- 
dulged, too readily perhaps, that the 
character and objects of the Society 
were already so well understood, and 
regarded with so deep an interest, as 
to supersede the necessity of new ap- 
peals to the public in its behalf. 

While the funds have been thus Gi- 
minishing, the number of beneficiaries 
has been constantly increasing. The 
prospect that this increase may contin- 
ue to present claims on the Board, be- 
yond its resources, suggested the obv!- 
ous necessity either of rejecting a part 
of these young men, or of requiring 
them all to refund a portion of what 
they receive, that it may be applied 
successively in aid of others, who may 
hereafter be equally necessitous and 
equally deserving with themselves. 
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While this measure will require an 
increase of economy and personal ef- 
fort from the beneficiaries, and to the 
most destitute will be a severe trial of 
their perseverance, the Directors hope 
it will not, in any case, be attended 
with insuperable embarrassment. And 
they are persuaded that pious young 
men, who shall have been thus fur- 
nished with means of pursuing an edu- 
cation, will cheerfully devote the ne- 
cessary time, after entering on their 

rofession, to restore to the common 
stock the above one see of what 
they have received. 

It will be understood, however, that 
if any one chooses not to obligate him- 
self in this manner, he may, notwith- 
standing, receive one half the usual ap- 
propriation. 

The correctness of the views which 
led to the adoption of the foregoing 
plan in October, is confirmed by the 
more recent state of things. At the 
meeting of the Board on the 10th inst. 
they were informed by the Treasurer 
that the amount in his hands for pre- 
sent use was only $1,446. As no re- 
lief to the funds from the proposed re- 
payment of beneficiaries can be expect- 
ed under several years, it became ne- 
cessary also to make a reduction of 
twenty five per cent in the ratio of ap- 
propriation. Still, without abandon- 
ing the great object committed to their 
trust, they could not stup short of vot- 
ing sums, amounting to $2,408. This 
they did, relying on that generous co- 
operation of the christian public, which 
has heretofore furnished prompt as- 
sistance in a similar emergency. 

There is one more subject on which 
I am requested to express, in this com- 
munication, the views of the Directors. 
In several instances, young men, who 
had been assisted from the funds of the 
Society, after trial of a few months, 
have been found deficient in the quali- 
fications required by the constitution. 
The Board wish it to be understood, 
that when any beneficiary is thus deem- 
ed unworthy of continued patronage ; 
whatever expenses he may have incur- 
red, in reliance on future aid, they can- 
not, consistently with their sacred 
trust, make any appropriation towards 
such expenses, in addition to what he 
shall have actually received at the time 
such decision is made in his case. 

In behalf of the Directors, 


E. Porter, Committee. 
Jan. 29, 1891. 
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LETTER OF DR. PATTERSON. 


[In the Appendix to the sixteenth Re- 
port of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, are contained some interest- 
ing letters from the Agents of the 
Society. The following letter of 
Dr. Patterson, relates to a country 
of which little is known. ] 


Mottonen, August 8, 1819. 


As this is a day of rest, I employ it 
to give you some account of what has 
occurred since leaving St. Petersburgh. 

The place from which I now write 
you, lies quite in the heart of Finland, 
about half way between Kuopio and 
Wasa. 

The first place at which I stopped 
was Kexholm, a small town situated at 
the mouth of the river by which the 
lakes which extend from Williamstrand 
to beyond Kuopio empty themselves 
into the Ladoga lake. The inhabitants 
consist of Finns and Russians, in nearly 
equal proportions, and are in general 
very poor. The Finnish inhabitants of 
this town and parish can all read ; even 
the children of five years old can read 
the New Testament. I had previous- 
ly suspected that this part of Finland 
would be found peculiarly destitute of 
the word of God; and in this parish 
the Finnish clergyman assured me 
there were not twenty Bibles to be 
found, and the people in general are so 
poor that they cannot afford to buy 
them even at the moderate price at 
which they can now be obtained. It 
is pleasing to learn that these poor peo- 
ple are very attentive to the duties of 
religion. In every village in the coun- 
try parts of this parish, the peasants 
meet on the Sundays,morning and eve- 
ning, in some house where the Bible, or 
some religious book is to be found, and 
listen while one of the number reads 
to them the words of eternal life. 
They sing psalms, and pray, and then 
depart. I promised their worthy Pas- 
tor to endeavour to procure him some 
Bibles for distribution among his poor 
people. 

At Konenberg I called upon the 
worthy Dean, Slottman, whose Dean. 
ery runs up the side of the Ladogi, 
all the way to the Russian government 
of Olonitz. 

From this gentleman [ got much in 
formation about the state of this part 
of the country, and of which I former- 
ly knew nothing. The people in his 

eanery can allread. Here, as in e¥- 
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ery other part of Finland, this is chief- 
ly to be ascribed to the attention which 
parents pay totheir children. For, al- 
though in most parishes they have 
school-masters, yet it is impossible, 
from the extent of the country, for 
parents to send their children to school, 
and therefore they teach them athome. 
To assist parents in the work of educa- 
ting their children, this worthy Dean 
has introduced circulating schools, 
which have been attended with sin- 
ular advantage. 

The people in the whole of this part 
of Finland are remarkable for their so- 
briety, purity, and simplicity of morals. 
Few crimes are committed, and sel- 
dom any of the more heinous kind. 
They area simple-hearted people. All 
they wantis the Bible, in order to ex- 
alt their morality, and to bless them 
with the purer joys of religion. The 
great body of the people in this dis- 
trict are very poor, and, may have, 
comparatively speaking, but few copies 
of the Scriptures amongthem. They 
could be move easily supplied from St. 
Petersburg than from any of the So- 
cieties in Finland. The Dean begged 
much that arrangements might be 
made for thi, purpose, and also for 
procuring him a supply of Bibles 
and Testaments for gratuitous distribu- 
tion among the poor. Few countries 
have such strong claims on the liberal- 
ality of Bible Societies. All can read, 
and all are desirous of possessing the 
Scriptures. I have had many proofs 
of this on my journey, as I always 
carry a number of Testaments along 
with me, which have been received 
with tears of joy. So grateful were 
they for them, that, although poor 
in the extreme, they refused to 
take money from me for lodging and 
victuals at the post-houses. Bible So- 
cieties must indeed prove a blessing to 
Finland, for without them her inhabit- 
ants could never have been supplied 
with the scriptures. 

In the neighborhood of Vyeslott I 
called onthe Rev. Mr. Maconi. His 
yarish has been pretty well supplied 
with Bibles, even of the older editions ; 
and he had just received from the So- 
ciety in Kvopio fifty Bibles and twenty- 
five Testaments, which were nearly all 
disposed of. The people in this Par- 
ish are in general well informed ; fond 
of reading, and have been supplied 
with books on various subjects by their 
worthy viear. It is truly a pleasure to 








meet with such a man amidst the wilds 
of Finland. I spent the best part of a 
day with him. 

The next I called on was Dean 
Cleve, at Randosalm. The parish 
contains about 1500 inhabitants, and 
there are very few Bibles to be found 
among them. ‘The schoolmaster here 
has much distinguished himself jp 
erecting Schools in this and the neigh- 
boring parish. Here also they have 
adopted circulating schools with much 
advantage. The Dean has yet recej- 
ved no copies of the Scriptures for nu- 
merous parishioners who are anxious 
to receive them. I was delighted to 
find in his lady a pious, well-informed 
woman, and whose example I hope 
will be useful in this part of the coun- 
try. 

I also visited the Dean of the district, 
Dr. Bunstorf. It may give you some 
idea of the state of the parishes in Fin- 
land, to mention that his parish is about 
eighty-six English miles long, and fif- 
ty-two broad; on all this extent of 
country there live only 14,000 inhabit- 
ants. This is one of the poorest par- 
ishes I have been in. Many are so 
poor that they seldom can procure 
pure bread for their families ; but mix 
their coarse flour with the bark of the 
pine-tree, with straw and with a coarse 
kind of moss. Last year, which was 
an unfavourable one, the poor people 
had scarcely any corn, and lived al- 
most entirely on bark, &c. They are 
also in a great measure destitute of the 
Scriptures. 

The second Sunday after leaving 
home I spent at a delightfully retired 
spot called Suonenjoki. I went to the 
church in the forenoon, and carried a 
number of Testaments with me to dis- 
tribute among the people. The cler- 
gyman gave away some of them in my 
presence. To see the tear of joy and 
gratitude stealing down the manly 
cheek of the peasant, excited feelings 
of gratitude in my heart to that God 
who has counted me worthy tobe a 
dispenser of blessings to others. I felt 
something of the blessedness of giving. 
Here they have received no Bibles.— 
The extent of the country. lays many 
difficulties in the way of circulating the 
Scriptures. 

On Monday the 2d inst. I arrived iu 
Kuopio. There are some pious peo- 
ple here whose acquaintance I made 
when I passed the place in 1817, oD 
my way to England, on whom I im- 
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mediately called, in order to learn the 
true state of things. One of them isa 
bookseller, and who has chosen this 
tine of business for the pious purpose 
of supplying his countrymen with reli- 
gious tracts and other religious books, 
but especially with Bibles. He brings 
them from Abo at his own expense, a 
distance of 400 English miles, and car- 
ries them about with him to all the 
fairs, and sells them for five rubles per 
copy; which makes about five-pence 
advance for his trouble and the car- 
riage of them. 

From this pious and intelligent man 
{ learned that the cause of our Lord 
and Master is prospering in various 
places, particularly to the north of Ku- 
opio, and extending itself to Karel.— 
Many are inquiring about the salvation 
of their souls; the awakening in some 
parts is general, and the consequence 
is a desire to have the Scriptures, and 
to read them. 

The Dean, the Rev. Mr. Ingman, the 
President of the Society there, agreed 
tocall a meeting of the committee, at 
his house, on the evening of the 14th. 
It was pretty numerously attended, 
and all I proposed to them was unani- 
mously agreed to. Their stock of Bi- 
bles and Testaments was immediately 
divided to all the different parishes ; 
but so scanty was the supply, that for 
the parish of Kuopio, containing 25,000 
inhabitants, only $9 bibles, and about 
half the number of Testaments could 
be allotted. It was resolved to write 
a circular letter to all the Pastors, in- 
forming them of the number of Bibles 
and Testaments they were to receive. 
A new supply was resolved to be or- 
dered from Abo. It was agreed to call 
upon the peasantry to take part in the 
Society, and that more especially, as 
many of them had expressed a wish to 
doso. I got from the committee a 
particular account of the state of the 
country, and of the parishes which 
stood most in need of being supplied 
gratis, with the Scriptures. Almost 
the whole of Karel was strongly re- 
commended. The people here are, in 
general, very poor; but, otherwise, 
quite a superior race. They were des- 
cribed to me as a tall, stout, robust 
people, remarkable for their primitive 
simplicity of manners; distinguished 
for their hospitality, and kindness to 
strangers; and for cleanliness and 
neatness in their persons and houses. 
They possess superior information ; 
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and are even looked up to by the rest 
of the Finns. They are also industri- 
ous ; but their country, although per- 
haps one of the most romantic and 
beautiful in the world, is not produc- 
tive : all the hopes of the husbandman 
being often cut off by one night’s frost. 
They have managed to get bibles even 
to their remote regions ; but they are 
few in number. As the people can 
generally read they sodtlied to require, 
in no ordinary degree, the attention of 
the Bible Society. It may be neces- 
sary here to mention, that at the re- 
quest, and with the advice of the 
friends in Abo, I appropriated the mo- 
ney, granted by your Society to the 
Auxiliary Societies in Finland, to the 
procuring and keeping up a sufficient 
stock of Bibles in each of the govern- 
ment towns, from which all the parish- 
es could be easily supplied. This you 
will observe, secures a constant supply 
of copies of the word of God for the 
future. Gratuitous distribution, ex- 
pense cf carriage, &c. must be defray- 
ed out of their own subscriptions.— 
Their income in Kuopio has hitherto 
been small, and the little they have re- 
ceived has been used for necessary ex- 
penses. If any copies are to be given 
away gratis, they must receive assist- 
ance from abroad, and I promised to 
apply to you for a little assistance for 
nine of the poorest of their parishes, 
all situated in Karel; and which would 
require about 100 Bibles, and 500 Tes- 
taments, to relieve their most urgent 
wants. This will be only about 501.: 
but this is only for the Kuopio govern- 
ment, and does not include that part of 
Karel over which Dean Slottman is 
placed, and which is equally destitute 
and poor, and deserving of attention.— 
If you would give about half of the 
sum mentioned above, for his district, 
including Kexholm, you would glad- 
den the heart of many a pious, but 
poor christian, and cause many thanks- 
givings to ascend to the Father of mer- 
cies. Indeed 1 have promised to ap- 
ply to you for assistance ; and told 
them that you would not disappoint 
their expectations. I shall expect or- 
ders from you to send them the requir- 
ed supply by the time I reach Peters- 
burgh. I hope that I need not men- 
tion, as an inducement to grant my re- 
quest, what one of my friends mention 

ed to induce me to take an interest in 
the situation of these good people; 
that one Sunday, at their Parish 
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i04 velig. Intel.— Summary. 


Church, he examined the scrips of all 
of them, and found only one which 
contained bread unmixed with bark. 
I have no room to tell you any thing 
about the beauties of this beautifully 
romantic country. The scenery is the 
finest perhaps in the world. What 
renders it so peculiarly delightful, is, 
the numerous lakes with which the 
country is covered; and the hundreds 
of beautiful islands with which they are 
studded. Here I am in one of the 
wildest parts of the country, but am 
happy to have found the divine vol- 
ume in several places, and to find it 
used. 

What discoveries will be made in 
this respect, on that day when all his 
elect shall be gathered together, and be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air! 
Then those who have been instru- 
ments in putting the Scriptures into 
their hands, shall reap of the fruit of 
their labours, and shall rejoice together 
with those who have been saved by 
their means. 


SUMMARY. 


Foreign Missions—In the Missionary 
Herald, a work which we would recom- 
mend to the patronage of our readers, an 
appeal is made to the friends of Missions, 
in behalf of those Missions to the heathen, 
‘which have been instituted, and hitherto 
supported, by the liberality of Christians 
in the United States,’ but which are ‘now 
in immediate danger, for want of support.’ 
We hope that this call upon the liberality 
of the christian public will receive the at- 
tention which it merits. 


Domestic Missions.—In the nineteenth 
Report of the Hampshire Missionary So- 
ciety, the Trustees state that they have ‘to 
notice labors of their missionaries in six 
of the United States ; performed in Maine 
by'the Rev. Messrs. Josiah Peet of Nor- 
ridgewock, Fifield Holt of Bloomfield, 
Thomas Williams of Brewer, and Ban- 
croft Fowler of Bangor; in Vermont by 
Rev. David H. Williston in the northera, 
and Rev. Philip Spaulding of Jamaica, in 
the southern part of the state ; in New- 
York, by Rev. Messrs. Isaac Clinton of 
Lowville, Joel Wright of Leverett, Mass. 
and Samuel Parker of Danby, county of 
Tioga ; by the Rev. Royal Phelps in Penn- 
sylvania, south of lake Erie and near the 
line of Ohio ; by the Rev. Messrs. Joseph 
M. Curtis and William Strong, in Ohio ; 
and by Rev. Asa Brooks, in the county of 
Lewis, Virginia. 

‘To encourage the settlement ofchristian 
ministers, which is an object with the 
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Trustees, engagements have in several in. 
stances been entered into with them 
with the consent of their people, that 
they shouid labour as missionaries tep 
weeks annually, for five years, in the em. 
ployment of this Society. 

‘The holy Bible and other religious books 
and tracts continue to be distributed. Im. 
portant aid is given to the establishment 
and conducting of Sabbath Schools, to the 
no little benefit of children and youth. 
Persons are found, and some who hope- 
fully are pious, that do not possess a com- 
seers copy of the inspired scriptures. A 
eeble old man,a missionary relates, who 
doubtless has seen more than seventy 
years, and had no means of support but 
the labour of his hands, came to me, and 
with an airof meekness and humility re. 
quested the favour of a Bible, saying that 
in his old age he had been brought to an un- 
derstanding of what the Bible teaches, but 
that he had not awhole copy of it. A Bible 
was given him, and after expressing hic 
gratitude with much warmth of feeling, 
the aged man returned rejoicing, to his 
house. 

The receipts for the year ending Au- 
gust, 1820, amounted to $1590,59 
Disbursement for the same time 1180,55 
Cash in Treasury 410,04 


_ Ministerial Fund.—In the First Society 
in Farmington, the sum of $10,000 has: 
been raised by subscription, for a perma: 


nent fund. Of this sum, one man sub- 
scribed $2,500. 


Marviner’s Church.—In Charleston, S. C. 
achurch is to be built for the exclusive 
use of seamen. 


Missionary Church.—In that part of Obio, 
called the Western Reserve, measures are 
taking to fit out a mission to the Indians 
of the Pawnee nation, up the Missouri. ‘It 
is to consist of two ordained ministers of 
the gospel, physicians, schoo) masters, far- 
mers, mechanics, together with a brewer 
and baker, and is calculated to embrace 
about twenty families. 

‘The Missionary Church propose to fit 
out a part of its members in the early 
opening of next spring. They thankfully 
receive, and faithfully appropriate any ar- 
ticles of clothing, cloth, yarn, books, med- 
icine, implements of husbandry, or any 
thing which will tend to the promotion ot 
the general object. 

The Corresponding Secretary of this 
society, is the Rev. Joseph Badger. 


New.England Tract Society —The fol- 
lowing are the titles of tracts recently pub- 
lished by this society. 

No. 108 True Prophecies, 12 pages ; 109 
The way to Happiness, 4 pages; 110 Af- 
fectionate Friend, 16 pages; 111 The two 
Lambs, 12 pages; 112 Peter and John 
Hay, 12 pages; 113 Green’s Question and 











Counsel, 4 pages; 114 Busy Bee, 8 pages ; 
115 History of Catharine Haldane, 20 pa- 
ses; 116 The Sunday Scholar, 8 pages; 
17 Important Questions, 12 pages; 118 
Strayed Lamb, 4 pages; 119 Sunday 
School Remembrancer, 12 pages; 120 
Heaven Lost, 16 pages ; 121 On the Lord's 
Prayer, 8 pages ; 122 The Assizes, 8 pa- 
ges; 123 The way to Convert a Cottage 
to a Palace, 8 pages ; 124 Sabbath Break- 
er, 4pages ; 125 Fatal effects of Ardent 
Spirits, by Dr Porter, 28 pages ; 126 The 
Heavenly Pilot: 127 Life of Emily Ged- 
die, 128 The Church safe, 129 Poor Sarah, 
130 The Two Apprentices. 





MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTI- 
CUT. 


[We suspend the continuation of the 
Summary of Religious Intelligence, for 
the purpose of commencing the publi- 
cation of the “ Twenty-second Annual 
Narrative of Missions, performed un- 
der the direction of the Trustees of 
the Missionary society of Connecticut, 
principally in 1820,” which has just ap- 
peared, and which will be alike inter- 
esting to the inhabitants of this and the 
other states. | 


From the Rev. Simeon Woodruff, 
who has a pastoral charge in Tall- 
madge, no communication has been 
received of a later date than July last. 
By his journal, it appears that he had 
spent nine weeks in the service of the 
Society, part of which was performed 
in Dec. preceding. He observes: that 
several of the Missionaries had made 
arrangements to succed each other in 
regular tours of two weeks each ; and 
that this arrangement was found con- 
verient to the Missionaries and agreea- 
ble to the people whom they visited. 
By this means their appointments 
could be more extensively known, and 
more generally attended by those who 
wish to enjoy the benefit of missionary 
labours, 

The Rev. John Seward has a _pas- 
toral charge in Aurora. Between the 
25th of October, 1819, and December 
14th, 1820, he spent twenty one weeks 
in the service of the Society. Besides 
the ordinary labours of a Missionary, 
he attended the meeting of the Synod 
and of the Presbytery, the ordination 
of Mr. Sullivan, and the dedication of a 
house of worship in Hudson. He re- 
marks that within the circle of his mis- 
sionary labours the attention to reli- 
s!0n has been greater this year than 
't has any year since 1812; and if he 
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include the county of Trumbull, as 
perhaps he ought, it has been greater 
and more extensive than in any year 
since the Connecticut Reserve was in- 
habited by civilized men. 

From the journal of the Rev. Caleb 
Pitkin, who is connected with the 
church and people in Charlestown, it ap- 
pears that he has laboured for the Mis- 
sionary Society twenty seven weeks. 
His first toureommenced the 3d of Dec. 
1819. The same pleasant and encour- 
aging appearances of a religious nature, 
mentioned by other Missionaries, were 
to some extent, witnessed by him. 
The monthly concerts for prayer, 
which he attended, were interesting 
and refreshing seasons. He found occa- 
sion to lament the lukewarmness and 
worldly mindedness of some who pro- 
fess to be the disciples of Christ. 

The Rev. William Hanford has a 
pastoral charge in Hudson. In the ser- 
vice of the Society, he laboured twen- 
ty one weeks. Notwithstanding se- 
vere bodily infirmities, he succeeded in 
fulfilling, with few exceptions, all his 
appointments. Generally speaking, 
the audienees to which he preached 
were attentive and solemn. Judging 
from appearances, he was led to con- 
clude that religion, was, on the whole, 
in a prosperous state. Still he could 
not suppress the fear that the hearts of 
many of his apparently serious auditors 
were yet fixed on the world. In Hud- 
son he has had the happiness to see a 
new meeting-house erected and com- 
pleted in a handsome style, and orna- 
mented with a parish bell. And, what 
is still more remarkable, he had the 

leasure to see the whole accomplish- 
ed, even to the distribution of the seats, 
with the most perfect harmony and 
good feeling. He solicits the prayers 
of God’s people, that the Lord will 
pour out his Spirit, and cause the 
house thus happily consecrated to his 
service, speedily to be filled with his 
glory. 

No returns have been received from 
the Rev. Jonathan Lesslie, of a later 
date than August 22d, 1820. He had 
spent forty two weeks in the service of 
the Society, a portion of which was 
performed the preceding year. In one 
place, in the course of his mission, he 
met with a sect of religionists who de- 
ny the Divinity and Humanity of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, among whom he 
was induced to discuss these promi- 
nent doctrines of the Christian Faith, 
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and he hoped with good effect. In the 
town of Westfield, where he spent a 
considerable portion of his time, there 
was an extensive and powerful work 
of divine grace. The house of wor- 
ship was crowded with solemn and 
anxious worshippers. The people ap- 

eared to hear the word as for eternity. 
The hopeful subjects of conversion 
were of every age, from twelve to six- 
ty three. Their experience led them 
most cordially, to embrace the doc- 
trines of grace. He attended a relig- 
ous conference, or preached a lecture 
$3 evenings out of 35. That good 
work extended itself to other towns in 
the vicinity, and probably constitutes 
a part of that which has been noticed 
by other Missionaries. 

In his last letter, he informs the 
Board that he had deemed it expedi- 
ent to request of the Presbytery a dis- 
mission from his pastoral charge in 
Harpersfield, which request was grant- 
ed. To this course he wa3 induced, 
by the increased pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which he suffered, in conse- 
quence of the severe illness of his wife, 
and by the hope, that a removal, to a 
more southern climate, may prove an 
essential benefit to his long afilicted, 
and, at present helpless companion.— 
It is not his intention immediately to 
leave the service of the Society; and, 
should providence permit, he may 
take a commission to labour in a more 
southern field. 

In Burton is the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. Luther Humphrey. His jour- 
nal specifies but thirteen weeks of mis- 
sionary labor. During the past sum- 
mer, he left his people, and the mis- 
sionary field, to attend the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, at 
Philadelphia, and to visit his friends in 
New-England. On this tour he soli- 
cited, with some success, donations for 
the Literary Institution, established at 
Burton. He obtained about four hun- 
dred dollars in books and other things. 
The great object of those who manage 
this Institution is, to aid the cause of 
missions. A few young men are now 
in the Institution, who have their hearts 
fixed on the work of the Gospel minis- 
try as their futureemployment. It is 
believed, that if that infant seminary 
could be furnished with sufficient funds, 
it would soon send forth streams 
which would make glad the city of our 
God 
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The journal of the Rev. Giles 
Cowles, who is stationed at Austin. 
burgh, gives a detail of his labours for 
the society, twenty-six weeks durins 
the year, commencing December 10th, 
1819. He notices with much interest, 
the precious revivals, to which frequent 
allusion has already been made. He 
laboured, a part of his time, in the 
midst of those revivals ; and was hope- 
fully instrumental in comforting and 
encouraging the children of God, and 
in guiding awakened and convinced 
sinners to the Saviour of the world.— 
In his vicinity, a Missionary Society 
has been formed, of which he is ap- 
pointed one of the directors. Under 
the patronage of this Society, a com- 
pany is forming to constitute a Mission- 
ary Colony, and to go to a branch of 
the Osage Tribe of Indians. The Rey. 
Messrs. Badger and Lesslie are partic- 
ularly engaged in carrying this benev- 
olent project into operation. 

The Rev. Alvan Coe, resides in 
Greenfield in the County of Huron. 
In that town no church, of any denom- 
ination, has yet been organized. Since 
Aug. 1, 1819, he has spent forty weeks 
in the service of the Society. The 
general state of religion around him is 
very low. A _ few individuals have 
hopefully been brought into the king- 
dom the year past. He is frequently 
receiving pressing invitations to preach, 
in those destitute regions. He has 
charge of a school composed of six- 
teen Indian youth. 

[ To be continued.} 


—— 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
acknowledges the receipt of $2339,89 
from December 21, 1820, to January 20, 
1821. Donations in articles of clothing; 
&c. for the Missions to the American In- 
dians are also mentioned in the monthly 
statements of the Missionary Herald. 

The Treasurer of the American Educa- 
tion Society acknowledges the receipt of 
$1483,11, in the months of December and 
January. 

The Treasurer of the American Bible 
Society acknowledges the receipt of 
$1318,81 in the month of January. The 
issues from the depository in that month 
were; bibles, 2582; testaments, 16/8: 
value $2552,89. 
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Ordinationg and AWnstallatiogs. 


Jan. 25th. The Rev. Cuartes Y. 

Case was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Corinth, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Bates, President of Middlebury Col- 
ege. 
, "i Sist. The Rev. Reuspen 
Sears, was installed by the London- 
derry Presbytery, pastor of one of the 
Churches in Dracut. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Bradford, of New-Boston, N. 
H. 
Feb. 6th. The Rev James W. 
BrRACKETT, was ordained by the Rev. 
Presbytery of Albany, and installed 
pastor of the congregation at Malta, 
Saratoga, Co. N.Y. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, President of Williams 
College. 


Feb. 8th. The Rev. Samvet Por- 
TER WILLIAMS, was installed Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church and 
Society, in Newburyport, Mass. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Codman, of Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Feb. 14th. The Rev. Asa Cum- 
MINGS, was ordained Pastor of the 
F rst Church in North Yarmouth, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Allen, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. 

Feb 22d. The Rev. BENJAMIN 
BiypenBuRG WISNER, Was ordained 
Pastor of the Old South Church and 
Congregation in Boston.. Sermon by 
the Rey. Dr. Woods, of Andover. 








Dedications. 


Jan. 17th. The new Presbyterian 
Meeting-House in the Rev. Mr. Dean’s 
society, Groton, N. Y. was dedicated 
tothe worship of Almighty God.— 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Lansing, of 
Auburn, N. Y. A paper printed in the 
vicinity of Groton observes: 

The house is 65 feet by 50, with an 
elegant steeple—contains on the lower 
floor 76 pews and slips; and for con- 
venience, taste and workmanship, is 
surpassed by few in this part of the 
country. From the newness of the 
place and the hardness of the times, 
the people have had to struggle with 


many difficulties, but they have shown 
a commendable zeal and perseverance 
in prosecuting their object. It is de- 
voutly hoped that what they have ac- 
complished will promote their spirit- 
ual welfare and subserve the interests 
of religion in that place.” 

Jan. 17th. The Presbyterian Meet- 
ing-House recently erected in Kings- 
ton, R. I. was dedicated to the worship 
of Almghty God. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Brown. On the same day, @ 
Church of Christ was regularly organ- 
ized and the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
tered. e 








Piew of Public Affairs. 


UNITED STATES. 


On Wednesday the 14th instant, the 
votes for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, were opened in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress. 
he presons now holding those offices, 
were found to be re-elected. Mr. Mon- 
roe had all the votes for President but 
one. Congress did not decide wheth- 
et the votes of Missouri should be 
counted. 

: The Treaty between the United 
tates and Spain, has been ratified by 
the latter government, and the Senate 
othe U.S. gave their assent to it on 


the 19thinst. By this treaty, we come 
into the possession of the Floridas, and 
in addition to the advantages reaped 
by those merchants who have claims 
upon Spain for the capture and confis- 
cation of their property, are to be reck- 
oned the benefit derived by govern- 
ment from the suppression of smug- 
gling, and by the cause of humanity 
from the decrease of traffic in slaves. 
Contests with the Indians in that quar- 
ter, will uot so frequently occur. 


FRANCE. 
_ His Majesty, Louis XVIII opened, 
in December, the Session of the Le 
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sislative Body in France. He announ- 
ced a diminution iggthe taxes. He con- 
cludes by observing that “every thing 
announces that the modifications ope- 
rated in our electorial system will lead 
to the advantages which I anticipated. 
Whatever adds to thestrength and inde- 
pendence of the Chambers, adds to the 
authority and dignity of my Crown. 
This session, will I hope, achieve the 
work happily commenced in the last. 
In strengthening the necessary connec- 
tion between the monarch and the 
chambers, we shall succeed in founding 
that system of government which so 
vast a monarchy must always require, 
and which the actual state of France 
and Europe most imperatively com- 
mands. 

“It isto accomplish these designs 
that I desire a prolongation of the days 
that may yet be reserved to me. Itis 
also in order to their accomplishment, 
that we ought to depend—you, gentle- 
men, upon my firm and inviolable will, 
and [ upon your loyal and constant 
support.” 


SUMMARY. 


In England, Parliament assembled 
on the 23d of November, the day to 
which it had adjourned. It was pro- 
rouged to the 23d of January. The 
Queen sent a Message to the House of 
Commons the object of which was to 
call the attention of the House to her 
situation ;—she having declined an of- 
fer of money for her support, from 
the Ministry, and no permanent pro- 
vision ha¥Ving been made by the House. 
The prorogation prevented this Mes- 
sage from being read, and much con- 
fusion was created in the House by 
her Majesty’s friends. 


The Common Council of London, 
have presented the Freedom of the 
City to Mr. Brougham, Mr. Denman, 
and Dr. Lushington, the Queen’s coun- 
sel. The freedom was presented to 
each of them in a box of Heart of 
Oak, value 100 guineas. 


The Sovereigns who assembled at 
Troppau, severally addressed a letter 
to the King of Naples, requesting him 
to meet them at Laybach. His Ma- 
jesty determined to comply with the 
request, and on the 13th of Dec. em- 
barked on board the British man of 
war Vengeur, to proceed up the Adri- 
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atic to Trieste, whence he expected top 
proceed to Laybach. 

The London Courier says, “The 
course which it is intended to pursue 
towards Naples by the Allied Sove- 
reigns, is clearly defined. They will 
not negociate with the prevailing party 
at Naples, because ut would be recogniz- 
ing the right of insurrection, ¢'¢ insti- 


gators of which were a secret political 


sect, and whose instrument was the ar- 
my.” ‘The Courier further states, that 
the journey of the King of Naples to 
Laybach was probably required, as a 
proof that he was in a state of liberty. 


The attention of the Legislature of 
the State of Rhode-Island, has been 
directed to the subject of establishing 
free schools. 


JameS Barspoour, of Virginia, has 
been re-elected a Senator of the Uni- 
ted States for six years from the 3d of 
March next. 


Mr. Forsytu, late minister of the 
U. S. at Madrid, has returned to this 
country. 


Martin Van Buren, of New-York, 
has been elected Senator of the United 
States, for six years from the 3d of 
March next, in the place of Mr. San- 
ford. 


Daviv Houmes, of Mississippi, has 
been re-elected a Senator of the U.S. 
for six years, from the 3d of March 
next. 


The number of inhabitants in the 
State of Connecticut is 275,248; in- 
crease in 10 years 13,275. The num- 
ber of free coloured persons, is 7,870: 
the number of slaves, 97. There are 
50,518 persons engaged in agriculture ; 
3,581 in commerce ; 17,541 in manu- 
factures. 


The number of inhabitants in the 
city of New-York is 123,706 ; increase 
in 10 years 27,333; increase in 20 
years 63,217. 


The number of inhabitants in the 
city and suburbs of Philadelphia, 1's 
129,273; increase in 10 years, 25,063. 


Ontario County in the State of New- 
York, contains $8,267 inhabitants ; 1n- 
crease in 10 years, 46,241. 


The Census of the state of Maine is 
completed. The number of inhabit- 
ants in 1810 was 229,705, in 1820, 
297,839; increase in 10 years, 69,154. 
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The French Minister to Brazil, M. 
de Neuville, is in the city of Washing- 
ton, where he is occupied in negocia- 
tions with government. 


The Legislature of the state of Del- 
aware has laid a tax of 25 cents each, 
on the passengers in stages and steam- 
boats. 


It has been ascertained that the Es- 
quimaux, (chief he has been styled) 
brought to this country by Capt. Had- 
lock, has received instruction from a 
Moravian missionary, can read his own 
language printed in the Roman letter, 
and is not ignorant of English. Capt. 
Hadlock has been held to bail for bring- 
ing this man and a woman away, as it 
is alleged in opposition to their wishes. 


We take from the N. Y. Advertiser, 
the following statement, respecting the 
Thermometer, in different places, on 
some of the coldest days in January. 
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Place. Date. Hour. Deg. Cold. 
Saco, Jan. 19. morn. 23 below 0 
Portland, 24, 11 
do. 25, 17 
Amherst, N. H. o4, 18 
Mt. Vernon, N.H. 24, 19 
Concord, N.H. 25,morn. 28 
Newburyport, 24, 10 
do. 25, 18 
do. 26, 9 
Salem, 25, 16 
do. 25, even. 4 
do. 26,morn. 5 
Concord, Mass. 25, 14 
Springfield, Mass. 19, 23 
Monson, 19, 17 
Northampton, 19, 26 ¢ 
Providence, R. I. 28, 10 
do. 26, 7 
Newport, R. I. 24, even. 8 
do. 25, morn. 6 
New-Haven, 25, 16 1-2 
Hartford, Con, 25, 17 
Norwich, 19, 26 
New-York, 25, 10 
do. 25, even. 14 
Philadelphia, 25, morn. 6 


Baltimore, 24, even. G 
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Dirp—At New-Haven, Sabbath morn- 
ing 4th inst. Susan B. Marsie, second 
daughter of Mr. Simeon Marble, in the 
14th year of her age. 

She was naturally of an amiable dispo- 
sition, agreeable in her person and man- 
ners, ardent in her feelings, very active 
in her habits, with a countenance pecul- 
iarly interesting. She was of an inquisi- 
tive mind, and quick perception ; and pos- 
sessing good advantages, profited by them 
beyond most of her age. She was early 
instructed by her parents in the doctrines 
and duties of the christian religion, and 
dedicated to God in baptism. 

The revival of religion, which commen- 
ced in this place, early in July, 1820, did 
not particularly interest her feelings until 
the middle of the month following. She had 
always heard the preached word with atten 
tion; but about this time she was awaken- 
ed to asense of her sinfulness in the sight 
of God. She felt that she was depraved, 
and although she had not to accuse her- 
self of the commission of crime, or viola- 
tion of the rules of morality in the view 
of men, she knew that her heart was op- 
posed to God. It was peculiarly interest- 
ing to converse with her at this time. A 
Person ignorart of the natural character 
of man, as delineated in the scriptures, 
would think that one so young and amia- 
ble could need nothing new ; yet accord- 
'ng to the estimate of the Saviour of sin- 





ners, she still lacked one thing. This she 
felt and deplored. What chiefly distressed 
her was the sinfulness and hardness of her 
heart, and its opposition toGod. Though 
subject to the restraints of a religious ed- 
ucation, she acknowledged herself to be a 
great sinner, and that it would be just in 
God to punish her forever for what she 
had done. A new heart she confessed to be 
necessary to the enjoyment of heaven, and 
that without it she must perish. Her troub- 
led spirit, like the dove which fled from 
the ark, and wandered over a world otf 
waters; found no rest until she was finally 
brought to submit herself as a lost sinner, 
unconditionally,to God. In prostration ot 
soul at the foot ot the cross, she experien- 
ced peace, and hope, and joy, agreeably to 
the invitation and promise of the Saviour, 
—‘*come unto me ali ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
The day on which, as she supposed, she 
gave her heart to God, fifteen others in- 
dulged the hope of having been made the 
subjects of the same change ; most of 
whom were her school mates. 

She now became more interesting than 
ever. Religion not only clothed her with 
additional ornament, but increased her 
natural agreeableness. ‘The sprightliness, 
and activity which before characterized 
her, received a new direction. Prompt 
yet humble, active yet unassuming, de- 
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cided yet docile, the great ultimate end of 
all she said and did seemed to be the sal- 
vation of souls, the honour of Christ and 
glory of God. In the pursuit of these, 
she exhibited a propriety of deportment, 
a strength of intellect, and a maturity of 
character rarely belonging to a child of 
her age. From the commencement to 
the close of ber short, but luminous ca- 
reer, she continued iu the exhibition of 
the christian character, to give satis- 
factory and increasing evidence of a real 
change of heart. Early in December she 
was propounded for admission into the 
Church. She was to have been received 
into the Church. on the first Sabbath in 
fanuary, and had evidently set her heart 
very much upon it, asa most solemn and 
affecting season ; but on account of the 
severity of the weather, on that day, it 
was judged best to defer the expected ex- 
ercises. The admission of members and 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
were postponed, the next Sabbath for the 
same reason. The first Sabbath of Feb- 
ruary was now fixed on, as the day for the 
performance of the services which she aa- 
ticipated with so much interest. Mon- 
day evening of the week preceding, she 
attended a prayer meeting, and returned 
home very much animated. After this, 
she appeared indisposed ; still, as late as 
Thursday or Friday, thought she should 
be able to attend public worship on the 
Sabbath. The next day she said nothing 
on the subject; and at 6 o’clock on Sab- 
bath morning expired, not being supposed 
dangerously ill, more than ten minutes be- 
fore her departure. ‘‘Papa,I ean’t see, I 
feel strangely,” was all she said, and fell 
asleep. The day in reference to which, 
she had made many prayers and been 
twice disappointed, at length came—a day 
long to be remembered by her friends and 
the people of God. It came not, howev- 
er, to witness her admission into the 
Church on earth, but to translate her im- 
mortal spirit from its tenement of clay in- 
to the kingdom of the redeemed in glory. 
On that day, one hundred, principally 
young persons, were admitted into the 
Church. But one dear lamb of the flock 
was absent. Was she disappointed ? Glo- 
rious disappointment! inestimable gain 
thusto exchange communion with chris- 
tians here below, for the society of saints 
and angels above. 

The tidings of her death, excited unusu- 
alsympathy. Anunprecedented number 
of the young especially, assembled to pay 
their last tribute of respect to her remains, 
and having followed as mourners in the 
funeral procession, amid a profusion of 
tears committed their departed friend to 
the grave ; while a select company sung : 


*‘ Unveil thy bosom faithful tomb, 
Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 
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To seek a slumber in the dust. 

So Jesus slept; God’s dying son, 
Pass'd thro’ the grave and blest the bed - 
Rest here blest saint, till from his throne 
The morning break and pierce the shade. 
Break from his throne, illustrious morn. 
Attend O earth ! hissov’reign word, 
Restore thy trust, a glorious form ; 

She must ascend to meet her Lord.” 


The journal which she kept during g 
few of the last months of her life, and 
which she never intended should be seen 
by any eye but her own, isthe best exhi- 
bition that can be given of the state and 
exercises of her mind. 

The day on which she suppposed her 
heart was changed (and the evidence of 
which every subsequent day increased) 
she wrote the following, which begins her 
journal. 

‘¢Having employed the first thirteen 
years of my life in sin, folly, and vanity, I 
hope the remainder will be devoted to the 
service of my Lord and master. I once 
was ashamed of my Saviour. 


Asham’d of Jesus that dear friend, 
On whom our hopes of heaven depend ? 
No! when we blush, be this our shame, 
That we no more revere his name. 


Inow hope that I have been brought 
from nature’s darkness into marvellous 
light, at least I trust so ; but yet I have my 
doubts and fears. Last week I thought 
my sins were so great that they could not 
be forgiven ; but yes, the worst of sins 
can be pardoned through Jesus Christ’s 
blood alone. Now let me begin to conse- 
crate my life to God. It seems as if I 
could love every body, especially chris- 
tians. Tam almost afraid that I am too 
happy.” 

The next evening she records—“ My 
joy is inexpressible; never have I expe- 
rienced so happy a day since my exist- 
ence.” 

Her happy experience, like that of every 
true christian, only made her more watch- 
ful over her own heart, more solicitous to 
ascertain the real state of hersoul. After 
quoting the following lines in contempla- 
tion of the Sabbath, 


‘*‘ There is a land of pleasure, 
Where streams of jey forever roll ; 
Tis there I have my treasure, 
And there I hope to rest my soul.” 


She subjoins—“ but should I be deceived ' 
I pray thee O Lord to search my heart, and 
if lam deceived, acguaint me with the 
worst of my situation ! If I am one of thy 
true followers, thou knowest it.” And 
again, “1 can’t help having my doubts and 
fears. (But it is all for the best.)” 43. 
She seemed, with a true christian spt!"!; 
to be afraid of being lifted up, or of grow 
ing secure, in consequence of the enjoy’ 
ment of the divire favour, and therefore 
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prayed “ gracious God ! wilt thou make 
me humble in spirit and holy in life, that 
[| may be one of thy true followers.” In 
another instance, having cited Luke 18, 
13th she added. ‘‘O Lord my heavenly fa- 
ther! [beseech thee that thou wilt make 
me more humble, and wilt thou make me 
feel that I am not worthy of a place at thy 
footstool. May I be asthe poor publican.” 

Under the date of January 7th, the first 
Sabbath on which she expected to have 
been admitted into the church, she wrote, 
“it is so stormy that we are deprived of 
going tothe house of public worship.— 
Though we are deprived of making a pro- 
fession, and sitting at the table of Christ to 
commemorate his death,may we, O our 
heavenly Father ! be better prepared when 
we are called.” Being disappointed in the 
same manner the next Sabbath, she cheer- 
fully submitted, and resolved thus to im- 
prove the dispensation~—‘“ As we have 
been deprived two Sabbaths in succession 
of attending God’s sanctuary, it being ve- 
ry stormy and blustering; yet may [I re- 
joice that I can praise God, and have 
sweet communion with him in my cham- 
ber when by myseif.” 

The return of the Lord’s day used to di- 
late her heart witb joy. 

“ Sabbath, Aug. 27th.—I can now say 
with Mr. Newton and Mrs. Newell, 


‘ Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest.’ ” 


* Sabbath, Sept. 10th.—I think I can 
say this morning that I feel a greater wish 
for the prosperity of Zion than ever ; and 


May He, by whose kind care we meet, 
Send his good Spirit from above ; 

Make our communications sweet, 

And cause our hearts to burn with love.” 


In her notice of times and seasons, she 
mentions the beginning of a month, and 
particularly the commencement of the 
new year. “ ‘This day a new month com- 
mences ; I hope that it will be devoted to 
the service of my Lord.” 

* As this day is the first of the year, may 
I begin it well! O Lord, if thou art pleas- 
ed to spare my life to the close of this year, 
may [ not look back upon it with regret ; 
may it be spent in worshipping and ador- 
ing thy holy name; and may this glori- 
ous revival be greater than it ever has 
been! Wilt thou make thy professing peo- 
ple more active in this great work,—may 
the time soon come when Christ shall 
have the heathen for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
POssession.”’ 

_ What simplicity is there in the follow- 
Ing observations, and how easily do they 
find their way to the heart. 

_““ Took a walk up to the burying-ground : 
it ought to inspire solemn thought,—for 
Wwe shall soon lie there ; soon we shall 


die, and if we are good, we shall go im- 
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mediately to heaven,—if not, to the place 
of everlasting torment.” 

‘¢This week 1 have heard many times 
the bell [toll] for some youth,—and Oh '! 
heavenly Father, wilt thou help me to re- 
alize the sbortness of my time, so as to 
number my days, and apply my heart to 
wisdom.” 

‘Tf cannot help saying, what a great 
deal I have to do, and bow short my time 
is—it is buta vapour; but short as my life 
is, it may be devoted to the service of my 
God.” 

‘¢ While others are sick and dying on 
my right and left hand, I am spared—but 
for what? Am I of any service to my 
Lord and master? I have health and 
strength,—but what service am I to my 
Lord? I can but answer, not any.” 

The interest she felt for the progress of 
the revival, may be learned from the fot- 
lowing extract: ‘It is with inexpressible 
joy that I hear that this glorious work, 
which God has commenced, goes on with 
great rapidity. Sinners fly to Christ as 
clouds, and as the doves to their windows ; 
also this evening (Thursday) I was inform- 
ed that twenty precious souls (since Mon- 
day) had gone to Christ, and found ref- 
uge.” 

"She often expressed a strong desire, and 
offered up fervent prayers for the salvation 
of otliers—of sinners in general, as well as 
of her particular acquaintance. 

‘““What a desire | have that my class- 
mates, would seek the Lord.” 

‘QO Lord! may thy word preached this 
day, be the means of convicting and con- 
verting many poor souls, who are far from 
thee, and wilt thou send an arrow of con- 
Viction into their bearts.”’ 

She formed a proper estimate of the 
value of the truth, while sensible of the 
necessity of divine influence to give it ef- 
fect. 

‘This day I commenced reading the ho- 
ly bible.” (Her plan was to read three 
chapters every day, including five every 
Sabbath, and so go through the whole in 
the course of a year.) ¢ And, my heavenly 
Father, wilt thou be my guide, and explain 
itto me as Tread; may I not let one verse 
pass by without being acquainted with it.’ 

Actuated by a holy principle, she aimed, 
on all occasions, to bridle her tongue, and 
watch over her thoughts. 

‘¢ Wilt thou, O Lord, forgive all that we 
have said amiss this evening ; may we for 
the future have our conversation more up- 
or holy things.’ 

She felt a strong desire to do something 
for the instruction and salvation of the 
heathen. Reflecting on the time and 
money spent in the ball-room, and in 
parties, ‘I cannot (she said,) help ask- 
ing myself if I conld not make bette: 
use of my money ; and [ can answer, yes! 
yes! the money that has been spent iu 
such employments, how much better 
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would it liave been (o have sent it to the 
heathen, who know not God, and where 
$12 (annually) would educate a youth.— 
May 1, O Lord, make better use of my 
time and talents, and may I be employed 
either in working or reading to gain useful 
instruction.” 

The subjoined resolutions show regular, 
systematic, and persevering efforts to ad- 
vance in holiness, and be useful in the 
world. 

‘This morning I arose full of new reso- 
jutions, viz.—1. To employ my time more 
for working for the poor and destitute. 2. 
To read God's holy word oftener than I 
have done. 3. To worship my Lord and 
Saviour oftenerin my closet. 4. To re- 
prove my former associates more than I 
have done. 5. In time of prayer to col- 
lect my wandering thoughts.’ 

She embraced every opportunity to con- 
verse with her acquaintance on the sub- 
ject of religion ; but not satisfied with this 
sbe wrote several letters to her youthful 
friends. The following, copied into her 
journal, is part of a letter which she wrote 
to two of them. 

‘ My friends, the Lord commands you to 
choose this day whom you will serve, God 
or Mammon. Choose which you will, 
iife or death,—they are set before you. 
Can you bear to see all your friends trav- 
elling on to Canaan’s happy shore, and 
you left behind ? O, lay your burden down 
at the feet of Christ ; even now he stands 
with outstretched arms, waits for you to 
receive his kind invitations. The angel 
Gabriel waits to carry the blessed news.— 
I must tell you, I have thought this long 
time, that you were going back into the 
world ; but, my dear friends, if you are, 
what will be the consequences! Perhaps 
you are saying, we will wait a little long- 
er, and we will grow better; but, dear 
friends, though I am not capable of giving 
instruction myself, [yet] as I hope I have 
been brought from nature’s darkness, into 
marvellous light, I feel it my duty to write 
a short epistle, or converse with you on 
this important subject. O will you not 
come with us! The Lord does not say 
to-morrow ; but he says ‘now,’ if ye will 
hear my voice, harden not your hearts.— 
Do you think the Lord will be more ready 
to-morrow than to-day? No: my pre- 
cious friends, perhaps you may grieve the 
holy Spirit, or perhaps your life will not 
be spared. Do go to Christ, and there 
prostrate yourself, saying, ‘ I can but_per- 
ish if l go—I am resolved to try,’ &c.; but 
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no one was éver known to perish there 
yet. Where would you go, if you wero 
to die this moment! Choose which you 
will have—life or death—they are set be. 
fore you.’ 

In another letter, to two ofher youthfu! 
companions, she says, among many other 
things : ‘It is of great importance for you 
to make your peace with God, and delay 
no longer. There are a great many youths, 
younger than you are, in distress, crying, 
‘ what shall I do to be saved?’ Will you 
answer me this question, have you ever 
attempted to covenant with God—to give 
yourself solemnly and irrevocably to hin 
—hoping for acceptance through Christ 
alone—taking God in Christ as the cove. 
nant God, and satisfying portion of your 
souls? The Lord’s Spirit has been striy- 
ing with each of you for this iong time. | 
am afraid you will grieve it away ; if you 
do, what will be the consequence? God 
invites, commands, and intreats of you to 
repent. There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth. Say, cannot you 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, when he has 
done so much for us? God gave his only 
begotten son to die, that we, through him, 
might live. Will you not give yourselves 
away to the Saviour of sinners, and trust in 
him for salvation ? Will you tell me what 
is the reason you will not repent, and be 
one of the followers of Christ? I pray 
and beseech you that you wilt give no 
slumber to your eye-lids, until each of you 
have found an interest in Christ. Would 
not your friends and relations rejoice very 
much to see you travelling on to Zion ?>— 
Will you answer me this question ; if you 
should lay your heads on your pillow this 
night to sleep, and awake no more, where 
would your souls be, and how would you 
appear at the day of judgment ?’ 

Such was the dear child whose life was 
so interesting, and whose death so affect- 
ing. Such were her exercises and views, 
after her heart was changed by grace — 
Such were her reflections upon life, and 
prospects in view of eternity. Such, it 1s 
hoped, is now, and will be for ever her 
joy and rejoicing in heaven. O may there 
be many such children and youth! Her 
lovely face we shall see, her sweet voice 
we shall hear no more. Removed from 
all objects of earth, time and sense, she 
reposes in the bosom of the Saviour’s love 
—but being dead, yet speaketh—still feels 
for the young—still beseeches them to be 
reconciled to God, and follow her, as she 
followed Christ. M. 
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A. Z.; B.; and D. U. have been received. 





